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ERROR IN THE MAKING 


GREAT benefit,” writes M. C. D’Arcy,! “ would be 
conferred on the philosophic community if definite 

canons could be drawn up directing us to the chief sources of 
error, such as the contamination of judgment by prejudice, the 
tendency to treat the negative as something positive, and the 
immaterial as possessed of sensible properties. This latter is, 
perhaps, the most prolific source of error, as we cannot help 
imaging and imagining the immaterial in sensible form, and 
anthropomorphism is forever getting in the way of a proper 
conception of the ideal and the divine. It must be confessed, 
however, that one almost equally fruitful source is the damnosa 
hereditas of bad philosophy.” The writer did not stop at the 
wish: he went onward to formulate, at least in part, some of 
the canons which he regards as so desirable. While leaving 
this portion of his remarks to further development in our paper, 
We can agree that the need exists for a more profound treat- 
ment of the subject of error than is usually given to this 
unhappy but, peculiarly —_— encroachment upon the domain 

of reality. 

The plunge into dingetalihas made by modern philosophy in 
the name of science, renders it timely to sound the warning 
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that not every opinion is prudent nor every dictum true. It is 
worth while to put ourselves in the position of an observer out- 
side the system and note how, along with the valuable di 


has two uses, the one proper, the other improper; for example, 
a shoe may be used for wear, or for exchange; both are use ; 
the shoe. We have passed the simple age of the Book of Ruth, 
when extending the shoe meant closing the bargain; but the 
human failing to warp the obvious by reflecting what it is not 
still remains. | 


The first problem to meet an observer in a genuinely objec- 


tive position is: Can error of itself emerge into consciousness ? 
Do the processes of nature, in their unfolding, produce error in 
the mind? If so, the conscious processes which make up mental 
life are in inextricable confusion. If not, then error is pro- 
duced somewhere in the elements of cognition which are below | 
the conscious level. It is found only in consciousness, but pro- 
duced by forces other than consciousness itself. If error were 
conscious error, it would not be error at all. It must be identi- 
fiable, but not yet identified. It has made its entry without 
recognition of what it is. It is there, and the problem is how 
did it come. The humanist, the modern idealist, the adherent 
of the philosophy of emergent evolution all have trouble in 
dealing with it. Consciousness belongs to reality, comes from 
reality, emerges from the hitherto real; yet the unreal, the 
false, the incoherent, is discovered in its content. The real and . 
the imaginary, according to F. H. Bradley,” are both included 
in the universe; if he knows this, he also knows that there is a 
line drawn between them. And certainly the stoutest Freudian 
would not assert that dreams coming into consciousness follow 
the same route as that traveled by ordinary sense-data. 


* Essays, p. 45. 
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ies of science, there emerge certain monstrous forms captivat- 
ing tomany. Aristotle, in the Politics, remarks that everything 
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Error is the product of mind plus non-reality. The non-real 
cannot produce itself and is, therefore, itself an attribute made 
by the mind. The opposition between truth and error is that 
_ of contraries. True and false are not opposed as affirmation 
and negation. In proof of which, St. Thomas offers the fol- 
lowing: “ It must be considered that negation neither deter- 
mines any subject, nor supplies any attribute, and can there- 
fore be said of being as of not-being, for we can say (that some 
one is) not-seeing or not-sitting. Privation attributes nothing, 
but determines its subject, for it is negation in a subject, as 
the Philosopher says; for blindness, for instance, is not said 
except of one whose nature is to see. Contraries both attribute 
something and determine the subj ect, for blackness is a species 
of color. Falsity attributes something, for a thing is false, as 
the Philosopher says, inasmuch as something 1s said or seems 
to be something that it is not, or not to be what tt really is, for 
as truth vmplies an adequate taking im of a thing, so falsity 
implies the contrary.” * It is clear that, in this estimate, a sub- 
stitution has taken place: the non-real has assumed the propor- 
tions of the real, as far as mind is concerned. There must be 
positive attribution of something to some other thing to which 
it does not belong. -Things are what they are: as St. Thomas . 
adds in the same place, “‘ what is in things is the truth of 
things; but what is apprehended is the truth of the intellect, 
wherein truth primarily resides. Hence the false is that which — 
is not as apprehended.” He makes clear that being and 
-not-being are not contraries; that is, not-being is not a real 
entity, to apprehend being, and not-being are contraries. The 
reason is that the apprehension of not-being is other than noth- 
ing. The act of the mind is there, substituting something for 
_ pure non-action or non-being. In the treatise De Malo,‘ this 


* Summa Theologica, Pars I*, Q. xvii, a. 4 (Eng. Trans. New York: 
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positive side of error is also brought out: “ Error is to approve 
the false for the true. Wherefore it adds a certain act over 
and above ignorance: for ignorance may occur apart from any- 
one’s forming an opinion on matters unknown to him; then the 
person in ignorance is not in error. But when he has already — 
formed a false opinion about those matters of which he lacks 
knowledge, then he is properly said to be in error.” 

In another place (II Met., B. I), he states his theory of the 
sources of error. These he finds to be twofold, the limitation 
of our intellects and the defective manifestation of the object. 
Some objects are deficient in esse and are less knowable in 
themselves. Such are space and time and the undetermined 
constituent of matter. But the chief difficulty lies within our- | 
selves, in our intellect. He finds here a paradox. The things 
which should be easiest to know, which are by nature more 
suited to understanding, are most difficult, while the things 
more remote in nature from the mind itself are in fact more 
proportioned to it in its present condition. Thus material 
things and change are more readily manifest than immaterial 
principles and the unchangeable. The ontological possibility 
of error is due to this twofold relationship, or rather, founda- 
tion for the relationship or conformity in which truth consists. 
The psychological explanation of error is to be sought in the 
operation of the intellect which is by way of composition. This ° 
occurs in two ways: either by applying to one thing the defini- 
tion proper to another, as that of a circle to a man, or by includ- 
ing in one definition terms which are mutually exclusive. In 
its knowledge of simple essences the intellect is either true, or 
there is no exercise of the intellect at all. This latter declara- 
tion is equivalent to saying that non-complex thought in which 
there is no affirmation or negation is sheer apprehension or sim- 
ply not had. Error involves assertion: it is therefore not made 
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without effort. Only a mind can err, for only a mind can give 
or refuse assent. The mind must be active which makes the 
effort: its assent to the false is drawn from it by factors whose 
cogency is not reducible to evidence. 

These explanations may appear to some as naive. They are 
not couched in the cryptic language of the modern savant. But 
neither are they grasped by him, nor are they less intelligible 
or more naive than the futile devices now made use of to evade 
or deny the very existence of the problem. Louis Trenchard 
More finds the dogmatic evolutionists exasperating because of 
their assumption that in their doctrines only was truth to be 
found since they, alone, were seekers after truth. “They 
attacked bitterly the beliefs of their enemies, shouting their 
battle cry of ‘ Facts we know and Law we know but what you 
know is false.’ And when questioned to learn what were these 

facts and these laws, then, to the surprise of their adversaries, 
the Evolutionists. were found to be safely entrenched in their 
fortress of Agnosticism from which came the murmur that the 
Truth was, ‘ Nothing can be known’.” 

The follower of deterministic emergence finds an insoluble 
impediment in the emergence of error. Driesch has seen the 
difficulty, and, in consequence, has to leave the freedom of his 
superentelechy without an answer. Descartes had asked him- 
self: Am I in all my so-called knowledge the plaything of a 
deceiver? The emergent goes further, and negates the pre-ex- 
istence either in knowledge or in physical cause of the new 
entities which have appeared. He simply states, without any 
need of explanation, that new entities and new types of events 
- have appeared. Arthur O. Lovejoy, in his paper read at the 
Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, called it “ trans- 
physical ” emergence. He describes this as the production of 
psychical events and psychical objects as effects of certain com- 


*The Dogma of Evolution (Princeton University Press, 1925), 321. 
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plex and late-evolved integrations of living matter when acted 
upon by certain forms of radiant energy. An example is an 
act of awareness. A psychical object is an object empirically 
existent, having extension and other properties commonly called 
psychical, but differing from true physical objects in that they © 
do not conform to the laws of physics, have individually only 
an ephemeral existence, have collectively no quantitative or 
numerical constancy, have no direct dynamic relations with one 
another, and are grouped into “private” sets; i. e., each is 
accessible only to an act of awareness of an individual organ-— 
ism. We may note that while he seems on the surface to be 
describing what Scholastics would call a soul or spirit, he is, 
as a matter of fact, referring to something which is contained in 
or is an object of consciousness. Examples of such entities are 
sensa and images, delusive and veridical. Our point is that 
delusive images are included. The veridical and the delusive 
both emerge in the “ transphysical.” And this holds not only 
for sensa, but is to be carried upward to the cognitive and 
affective functions of the human organism. The veridical is 
an event which has emerged, and so is the delusion. If the 
delusion reaches the higher level of error, then the complex 
integration of living matter, which is the human organism, has _ 
been acted upon by certain forms of radiant energy, psychical 
events or psychical objects which aren’t there at all. The strug- 
gling mind finds it hard enough to adjust itself to the rejection | 
of the principle ex nihilo nehil fit, but only an Oriental mystic 
who can reduce all beginnings to frozen nothing is able to 
fathom an operation which owes its origin, not merely to an 
_ event which has not yet occurred, but which simply does not 
come to pass. Must we, with Bradley, take the universe to 
include both the real and the imaginary? Or hold with Rus- 
sell that dreams and waking life must be treated with equal 
respect ? 
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A system of philosophy which accounts for error, as well as 
for truth, has an advantage over one which does not. Among 
the arguments in favor of humanism, F. C. S. Schiller * states: 
“Tt accounts for ‘error’ as well as for ‘ truth,’ and puts their 


- relations on an intelligible footing.” His notion of error is, of 


course, tinged by his humanistic theory of truth. He is the foe 
of logic. He would eliminate ‘judgment’. He wants no reason 
in vitro, “ dead, bottled up, and preserved in spirits”. Intel- 
lectualism has failed: it is high time to try a more activistic or 
voluntaristic interpretation. Now in this system truth is a 
matter of value. Error is inferior value; error is truth which 
has lost its value, by whose correction truth progresses. The 


most that can be said for any truth is that it is the best up to 


date. An ‘error’ is the object of a value judgment condemn- 
ing a (relative) failure of cognitive effort, and an acceptance 


of an inferior value when a superior value is available. Thus 


‘truth’ and ‘error’ both become incidents in the progressive 
growth of knowledge, and are no longer opposed to each other 
in implacable enmity. An intelligent error may even be the 
next best thing to a truth, and a step toward its attainment. 
If anyone can unravel the complexities of such a system, he 


- will be able to penetrate the rising mist of contemporary meta- 


physics. It is a system of nullification: aiming at the practi- 
cal, it issues in the exaltation of the useless. It styles itself 


humanism, and, indeed, errare humanum est, but not so human 


as to be the sole constituent of the. thought of humanity, either 


in theory or practice. It rejoices in some splendid contradic- 


tions: truth is unattainable, but error is a step toward its 
attainment. We must not seek absolute truth for we cannot — 


reach it; therefore, we must call that truth which we possess, 
whether it is really true or not. We avoid error by saying that 


what was afterward corrected was not an error when it was as 


° Contemporary British Philosophy (N ew York: Macmillan, 1924), 402. 
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A system of philosophy which accounts for error, as well as 
for truth, has an advantage over one which does not. Among 
the arguments in favor of humanism, F. C. S. Schiller ‘ states: 


“Tt accounts for ‘error’ as well as for ‘ truth,’ and puts their 


relations on an intelligible footing.” His notion of error is, of 
course, tinged by his humanistic theory of truth. He is the foe 
of logic. He would eliminate ‘ judgment’. He wants no reason 
in vitro, “ dead, bottled up, and preserved in spirits”. Intel- 
lectualism has failed: it is high time to try a more activistic or 
voluntaristic interpretation. Now in this system truth is a 
matter of value. Error is inferior value; error is truth which 
has lost its value, by whose correction truth progresses. The 
most that can be said for any truth is that it is the best up to 
date. An ‘error’ is the object of a value judgment condemn- 
ing a (relative) failure of cognitive effort, and an acceptance 
of an inferior value when a superior value is available. Thus 
‘truth’ and ‘error’ both become incidents in the progressive 
growth of knowledge, and are no longer opposed to each other 
in implacable enmity. An intelligent error may even be the 


next best thing to a truth, and a step toward its attainment. 


If anyone can unravel the complexities of such a system, he 
will be able to penetrate the rising mist of contemporary meta- 
physics. It is a system of nullification: aiming at the practi- 


eal, it issues in the exaltation of the useless. It styles itself 


humanism, and, indeed, errare humanum est, but not so human 
as to be the sole constituent of the thought of humanity, either 
in theory or practice. It rejoices in some splendid contradic- 
tions: truth is unattainable, but error is a step toward its 
attainment. We must not seek absolute truth for we cannot 
Tteach-it; therefore, we must call that truth which we possess, 


whether it is really true or not. We avoid error by saying that 


what was afterward corrected was not an error when it was as 
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near to truth as we could get. But this is a voluntaristic sys- - 
tem; in it the only error is willful error: vincible and culpable 
error are mingled hopelessly with the error which is called 
epistemological. No truth is eternal; every truth has its day, 
nor does this matter so long as sufficient for the day is the truth 
thereof. But what if the truth of my day does not agree with 
the truth of yours? This may result in friction, which, rising 
to the social level, may have serious results. Such a doctrine 
must be kept strictly academic, for by its own criterion of value, 
it would be wseless in the forum. It would be worse than use- 
less, it would reduce human society to a mass of wreckage. It 
makes religion precarious and morality evanescent. It has 
neither alpha nor omega. Its only claim is to be knowledge 
without term. 

An undoubted factor in the genesis of error is language. 
Bertrand Russell * remarks: ‘“ The influence of language on ~ 
philosophy has, I believe, been profound and almost unrecog- 
nized.” Philosophers have given no small attention to the sub- 
ject of thought and language, but the actual influence of lan- 
guage on the thought of a period or of a people has never been 
accurately traced. We may cite an instance which is noted by 
Henry Bradford Smith ® under the heading of “ ambiguities.” 
He points out the fact that the definite article “ the ”? sometimes 
generalizes and sometimes individualizes. “ The animal in the 
yard ” points to a single beast: “‘ The animal in man ” general- 
izes animality. In English we remark “ Man is unfaithful”, 
but in Greek, in French and in German the definite article is 
required before man when we employ the word in its universal 
sense. It is impossible to understand the quarrel about uni- 
versals in the mediaeval universities unless we bear in mind the 
fact that the Latin language has no article. Thus homo est 


8 “ Logical Atomism,” Contemporary British Philosophers, p. 
° How the Mind Falls into Error (New York: Harper and Bro., 1922). 
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animal if conceived as a man is an animal carries a different 
import from what it would have were it rendered literally man 
is animal. The Latin-did not distinguish: if reference were 
made to the Greek, it would bring the man is animal. If put 
in syllogistic use, the difficulty is even greater. Homo est ant- 
mal: Socrates est homo; ergo Socrates est animal. This is 
valid, and its validity has to be accounted for. If this major 


means @ man, 1. e., some particular man, 7s an, 1. e., some par- 


ticular animal, the conclusion will not follow. Now the man- 


‘nerin which such a phrase will be understood, and, consequently, 


its suitability for ordinary use, will depend a good deal upon 
both thought and linguistic usage of the persons to whom it is 
addressed. If, with the greater Scholastics, we understand that 
mam here is a specific essence which is at the same time the 
generic essence animal, we can see why such a predication was 

called de inesse, and the terms, having no sign of universality 
prefixed, were called incomplex universals. Modern logic has 
lost track of the predication of one nature of another in this 


manner because the usual prefixing of the indefinite article 


makes the predicate term signify little more than class inclu- 


sion. A man is an animal, or man is an animal signifies noth- 


ing more than that man is brought under the class animal as 
one member of that class. Most moderns see nothing in a uni- 
versal beyond this class-inclusion idea: inesse or identity in 
nature is not thought of because it is not according to the cus- 
tom of our speech. The result is that the substance-concept is 
looked upon as non-existent, and abstractions are made to serve 
in its place. | | 3 
Immanuel Kant completely misunderstood this. He could 
see no difference in form between “‘ The man is animal” and 
“The man is white”. But the former had a universality which 
the latter did not. It was valid for all times and places, while 
the latter was valid only for such times and places in which it 
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was observed. He seems to have overlooked entirely the possi- 
bility that the animal of the man and his white were found 
together in the object and separated in the mind. The one was 
found essential and the other was found contingent. He had 
to supply the universality of the first, which he could not find 
as part of the language form, by an appeal, not to an activity of 
the intellect in compounding or dividing what was presented to 
it, but to an a priori form or category. Had it been native to 
him to think in the Latin language, he would have thought in 
another way. The same may be true of Plato. : 
Of the influence of language on philosophy, Bertrand Rus- 
sell *° finds the subject-predicate logic, with the substance-attri- 
bute metaphysic a case in point. “ It is doubtful whether either 
would have been invented by people speaking a non- an 
language.” But we may ask: Have others invented any logic 
at all? Metaphysics, it has been said, only arises when a race 
has reached a high stage of culture and leisure. Abstractions 
are necessary, and they grow with language. Russell has noted 
this and finds in it the origin of universals. But he also fails to 
grasp the difference between the junction of subject and predi- 
cate by way of essence and by way of attribute. He rightly 
argues that if every fact consisted in the possession of a quality 
by a substance, monism would be the result, for no substance 
could be a quality of another substance. There is no question 
but that, as he adds, “ philosophers, as a rule, believe them- 
selves free from this sort of influence of linguistic forms, but 
most of them seem to me to be mistaken”. He is himself mis- 
taken when he credits those who do not succumb to the subject- 
predicate logic with any kind of advance. For the relations of 
space, time, and order which he speaks of have not escaped the 
defendants of the subject-predicate position. 
An interesting point against monism is made from the exist- 


10 Toc. cit. 
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ence of error by C. E. M. Joad.* “Tf,” he says, “ reality, as 
monistic philosophers assert, is a whole or unity, such that any- 
thing short of the whole is unreal and anything that impairs the 


unity illusory, then you cannot generate out of it variety, error, 


and multiplicity. If, on the other hand, you do not make unity 
responsible for the production of variety, error and multiplic- 
ity, then they must exist side by side with unity, equally real 


with it, and if you like, opposed to it. But in that event, the 


world is not a complete unity.” Thus, we may observe, the 
existence of contradiction evident in the very combat of the 


‘monists to establish their position is destructive of their prin- 
cipal tenet. 


Turning from the genetics of error, as views by philosophy, 
to the practical making of mistakes, we find that here, too, lan- 
guage has played no small part. With. conscious exaggeration 
George Bernard Shaw finds his name like that of Shakespeare; 
with less conscious humor, we read in Science and Health, 
with Key to the Scriptures (Mrs. Eddy’s exposition of Chris- 
tian Science) how atonement equals at-one-ment. The “ vine- - 
gar’ Bible got its name from a misprint in the parable of the 
luborers in the vineyard. Truth, fact, value, essence, existence, 


mind, matter; when men speak of them, are they not as far 


apart. as when they speak of solid education, honest policy, and 
upholding the Constitution? Divergement of view begins in 
the instant of their use. We find Freud arguing against the 
freedom of the will by appealing to what no one has ever 
denied: “If we distinguish conscious from unconscious moti- 


vation, we are then informed by the feeling of conviction that 
— eonscious motivation does not extend over all our motor resolu- 
tions.” ?? To him free-will does not mean what it does to its 


defenders. 


11 Mind and Matter (New York, 1925), 125. 
12 Sigmund Freud, Psychology of Trans. Brill (Mac- 
millan, 1917), 303. 
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The factors which enter into the making of error may be 
reduced to two classes: factors which produce inattention and 
factors which have attractive power. To the first belong meta- 
phors, comparisons and analogies, the use of symbols, the non- 
detection of syllogistic fallacies and all the elements of distrac- 
tion and fatigue. To the second belong bias, prejudice, and 
every form of wish, conscious or suppressed. Here also we 
would place the tendency to complete a thing by the imagina- 
tion, when the data in the sense impression is only partial. 
Dewey long ago called this “the universalizing tendency of 
imagination’. Psychoanalysts would reduce all errors in 
expression to some form of suppressed wish. ‘This is the mis- 
fortune of everyone who sets out with a thesis: he wants to. 
prove something. Probably most lapses in reasoning occur in 
the use of the hypothetical or conditional syllogism. Examples 
can be found in every field of science. In the work of Joad, 
already quoted (p. 121), we find an argument against creation, 
drawn from the perfection of God. ‘“ If He be perfect, He can- 
not add to His perfection, and He can have no motive, there- 
fore, for His action.”” The hiatus between the hypothesis and 
the consequent drawn is evident. The older evolution which 
sometimes claimed the descent of man from the brute on the ~ 
ground of anatomical resemblances sinned in the same manner. 
Granting that the resemblances exist, the question was, are they 
to be explained in this manner? Two men can pull the wagon: 
the wagon is moving, but a horse is between the shafts. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUBSTANGE? 


“Naturam expellas furea, tamen usque recurret.” 
—Horace. 

T is both strange and interesting that during the year 1927 

a volume of almost two hundred pages, in seven lectures, 
dealing exclusively with the “ Problem of Substance” should 
have come to light from the University of California Press. 
Such an event must be looked upon as extraordinary in our age 
and country, implying as it does, a revival and examination of 
a doctrine, supposedly of the dark ages, and tolerated only 
“ natientia Dei et stultitia hominum.” After all, has not Lady 
Substance already performed her office; has she not blossomed, 
flourished and prospered in her own day and-finally undergone 
a natural death? Dead and buried, her eternal sleep should not 
_be disturbed ; it should rather be respected and revered. What 
then could have led men of science to visit this forgotten tomb, 
to uncover its remains, to dig up and analyze its fossilized 
bones? It would be little short of a crime to suspect modern 
- men of scientific culture of any base and unworthy motive in 
this matter, or to impute such a task to abnormal or sadistic 
_ tendencies. A more noble and worthy ideal must be assigned to 
this undertaking. It may be as post-mortem examinations are 
carried out whenever suspicion of some dark crime surrounds 
the demise of a person, that our investigators also were 
prompted by similar motives of justice. They might have 
thought that substance after all did not die a natural death. 
For the story of her life shows only too well the intense hatred 
with which she has been pursued by her implacable enemies 
envious of her fame, her splendor and her undisputed power. 
It was to be expected that she should have been maligned or 
misrepresented by such antagonists as Descartes and Locke. 


1 University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 9, 1927. 
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Thus humbled and shorn of her splendor, it was supposed that 
Berkeley deprived her of half her patrimony and Hume of the 
other half, leaving her an outcast and a destitute dying of starva- 
tion. Lastly the end came. Kant performed the last sad rites, 
and her tomb was sealed ! : 

Happily, however, it never occurred to the gladiators of mod- 
ern thought that the remains of their supposed victim were not — 
genuine, that they were, instead, the relics of a fake and worth- 
less substitute! For it is not the real and genuine Substance 
that has been exhumed, analyzed and weighed in the balance of 
scientific thought in the year 1927, but only its poor and base 
substitute. And now we may ask: What are the results of this” 
extraordinary process? Has Substance been reinstated in her 
rightful place; has justice been done by this new tribunal ? 
Our answer is NO. This modern jury has again denied: to 
Substance her rights; her possessions are declared worthless. 
_ And why? The answer is simple enough. They failed to deal 
with the real problem. 

The results of this recent symposium on substance are best 
described by Professor Muirhead, one of the contributors to 
this volume, as follows: 


“ When the subject was proposed for consideration, I confess that I 
had some apprehension on this score. I feared that at the end of it, 
as at the end of some other more material banquets, there might not be 
much left of the bill of fare. Substance and therewith any problem 
anent it might prove to have largely disappeared. Some of the con- 
tributors still permit us to hold to the existence of substance but deny 
that we can have any knowledge of its nature; others hold that even 
its existence is questionable and must be taken at best as a great ‘as 
if’; others deny even this and would relegate the whole idea to the 
‘museum of philosophical antiquities. Only one voice seems to have 
been raised for substance, the whole substance and nothing but the sub- 
stance. But even he, as I understand him, has confined himself mainly 
to the field of sense perception and went far in the direction of assert- 
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ing the existence of something in the end unknowable that lay behind 
it, as the substance of substance.” (p. 174) : 


The question of substance is the chief problem of these lec- 
tures; and since this is discussed in the light of logic, episte- 
mology and metaphysics, it obviously implies all the abstruse 
difficulties of these branches of knowledge. In this short arti- 
cle a detailed account and criticism of the various views cannot 
be expected; for such a task perhaps several large volumes 
would be required. Our purpose and aim, therefore, will be 
centered around the metaphysical problem of substance; its 
logical and epistemological aspects shall merely be alluded to. 
After a brief summary of the fundamental views contained in _ 
the lectures, we shall by way of contrast and criticism advance , J 
and defend the Scholastic teaching on the following points: 
first, the scientific value of metaphysics against those who 
regard metaphysics as a conjecture, hypothesis or guesswork ; 
secondly, we shall give an analysis of the Scholastic concept of 
substance ; thirdly, we shall prove its objective existence against 
those who are loud in denying it; and lastly, its knowability 
shall be discussed. | | 

After these preliminary remarks let us enter upon our task. 

“ Subject and Substance,” by J. Loewenberg, is the first topic 
of the symposium under review. Owing to the loose and ambig- 
uous usage of the terms in question, Professor Loewenberg sets 
out to crystallize them by means of a thorough analysis. Accord- 
ingly the term “ subject ” is considered from a logical, episte- 
mological and metaphysical point of view. Hence, he says, 
“the subject of a proposition may be everything and anything 
without restriction or modification ; the very term ‘ nothing’ is 
not excluded by the generous and democratic logical use of the 
subject.” (p. 4) Epistemologically “subject ” is a knower, 
but not everything is a knower. Against Mr. Alexander’s doc- 
trine of the universality of the cognitive relation he emphasizes 
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the uniqueness of the cognitive situation. “ The peculiarity of 
the situation consists in the fact that the subject of knowledge 
is not merely together with it, but is aware of this together- 
ness’ (p. 5), hence, “ everything under the sun may, indeed, 
be a logical subject, but only a certain kind of thing, the thing 
capable of awareness can be an epistemological subject.” (p. 6) 
So far we are in perfect agreement with Dr. Loewenberg. 

With the question, in what does the reality of the knower 
consist, the metaphysical issue is introduced. To this two 
answers are given: According to philosophic naturalism, 
“nature is the substance of all that is”; according to the meta- 
physics of mind, “there is nothing ultimately real save the 
self.” 

“‘ Substance, too, has its logical, epistemological and meta- 
physical uses”’ (p. 9) and the nature of relation between sub- 
stance and subject is made dependent upon whether the former 
signifies a category, a thing or self-existence. As category “‘ sub- 
stance may be said to be a formal instrument of discourse 
_ applicable to anything and everything.” (p. 10) Definite limi- 
tations, however, are imposed upon substance as an epistemologi- 
cal concept. According to this view “a thing is a substance 
when only specific characters are conjoined in a specific way.” 
(p. 11) Again, things “owe their substantiality to the fact 
that properties, though universal, are concretely never found ~ 
save in various concatenations.” (p. 12) At the metaphysical 
level the Spinozean concept of substance is compared with that 
of Santayana, with the result that “ in either case it (substance) 
is the underlying reality which asserts itself in all things, and 
can be known only through its manifestations, none of which 
can define or exhaust it.” (p. 18) Since self-existence is the 
ultimate criterion of substantiality, Professor Loewenberg con- 
cludes that we know its existence but not its essence. The 
Kantian noumena are also included under the metaphysical - 
interpretation of substance. 
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The relation between the logical subject and the categorical 
use of substance are summarized as follows: “ Like subject, sub- 
stance is elastic in application but differs from the former in 
being pre-eminently an existential category. At the episte- 
mological level, subject (or knower) and substance (or thing) 
cannot be assimilated to each other but must be viewed as the 
different partners in the interplay of which consists the situa- 
— tion called knowing.” (p. 16) At the metaphysical level, how- 
ever, subject and substance are engaged in a vital warfare where 
“one must somehow swallow the other.” This is the struggle 
between realism and idealism implying in Dr. Loewenberg’s 
words, the denial or the affirmation of the supremacy of the 
mind, since, “ for realism, mind has a reality which is deriva- 
tive and not pivotal; for idealism, it possesses a primary and 
central reality.”” In his view substance is the lzon of the situa- 
tion. Metaphysically substance is “a name for the absolute 
ground of things, for the reality underlying whatever appear- 
ances or manifestations we may anywhere discern.” (p. 23) 
In this notion of substance, Dr. Loewenberg seems to discover 
the basic argument for the realism of science, inasmuch as “ the 
mind is a manifestation of something else, and not everything 
else a manifestation of substance . . . reality is independent of 
its being known because substance is prior to its appearances.” 
Of course, “ it is not unqualifiedly true that reality is independ- 
ent of knowledge; for being known, for. example, objects actually 
_or ideally depend upon subjects capable of knowing them. The 
important thing is, not independence of whatever is “ acci- 
dental,” and not independence in the sense of freedom from 
relations, but independence in the sense of exemplifying a par- 
ticular kind of relation, the relation of priority.” (p. 24) 
Unfortunately, however, this realism of science does not rest 
upon solid foundations, for “ the substance of science may, for 
_ all we know, be the accidents of a deeper reality ” (p. 24) which 
at the present stage of knowledge the human mind cannot 
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fathom. Perplexed by this apparently insurmountable diffi- | 
culty, Professor Loewenberg concludes with Locke, though for 
different reasons, that “the intrinsic nature of substance is» 


unknown, and that of substance we can only say that it is, and 


not what it is.” (p.25) This profession of faith is again and 
again emphatically reiterated. ‘‘ Substance is always with us. 
We revolt against its mysterious nature. We hope and plot to 
enter into its inner citadel. This is our privilege as knowers.” 
(p. 29) And again, “ What is problematic is the essence of 
substance, not its existence. The appearances that impel our 
minds to look in that direction cannot serve as knowable signs © 
of the essence of substance.” (p. 30) At this juncture, what is 
said of substance applies also to the metaphysical subject. Here 
we have, obviously, the central theme of Dr. Loewenberg’s | 
thesis. | | 
Leaving minor details aside, we shall at the opportune time 
take issue with Dr. Loewenberg on two points: first, as regards 
the definition of substance; second, as regards its knowability. 
“The Logical Substantive” by D. W. Prall is the topic of 
the second lecture. According to the previous account the term 
substance has been analyzed from its logical, epistemological 
and metaphysical aspects; the analysis here made is on the first 


or lowest of these levels. ‘‘ My point,” he says, “is to indicate 


from logical theory itself the necessity for discourse to include 
the substantive as one of its essentials.” (p. 42) The analysis — 
and function of the logical substantive proper show the follow- 
ing results: “‘ That the logical theory requires the category of 
substantive proper, the meaning of reference or application, over 
and above the meaning of content ; that the enunciation of propo- 
sitions about the world depends on the functioning of this cate- 
gory; that the elementary processes of demonstrative inference 
assume it; and that probable inductive inference obviously 
demands it and rests upon it. Thus logic requires the specific 
function of the substantive, and this function is simply the. 
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designation of items, the pointing to reality, the reference to the 
world about which we pretend to speak and hope to know.” 
(p. 55) The tenor of these last words clearly indicates the 
skeptical attitude of the author concerning the knowability of 
reality. That such is his view Professor Prall does not hesitate 
to emphasize. He says, “ Our whole logical analysis indicates 
that we never even refer to the real as such . . . we can never 
demonstratively know anything to be really true at all.” (p. 57) 
And again, “we must admit that we are in a position not to 
know substance as itis. . . . What we call knowledge is natural 
faith, inadequate and incorrect in exactly the measure in which 
it is really applied freshly to the world and is not merely habit- 
ual response or usual representative ideas.” (p. 58-9) It is 
really strange that in spite “‘ of this inadequacy and incorrect- 
ness of knowledge ”’ Professor Prall’s belief in substance should 
remain unshaken. To give up our reliance on the substantive 
as indicating substance, it would seem. to be abandoning man’s 
greatest philosophical achievement; “and if we are to rely 
upon such knowledge as science offers, we should in all candor 
admit our faith-in substance, though this faith be warranted 
not by demonstrative reason, nor by reason at all for that mat- 
ter, but grounded in a natural instinctive trust.” (p. 59) It 

does not take great intellectual acumen to perceive the many 
inconsistencies involved in the foregoing statements, but per- 
haps this may be pardonable for one who indulges in mere 
guesses, and who claims that metaphysics is faith and that it 
‘may be developed also into poetry and religion. 

In the third article of the series “Substance and Sub- 
stantive,” Mr. A. S. Murphy undertakes to destroy the elaborate 
work of the two previous lectures. In these articles “ meta- 
physical ”’ substance has been defined and its existence accepted, 
though on faith only. In Professor Murphy’s view there neither 
_ is nor can be anything answering to the above definition. Hence, 
the problem of substance must be included among “ those 
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issues which are insoluble because they rest upon false and 
arbitrary assumptions.” (p.65) For metapyhysical substance, 
which is the most bankrupt of entities, he substitutes the notion 
of substantive with its correlatives, adjective and relation. 
While his contempt for the absolute knows no bounds, he wor- 
ships before the shrine of the relative. The idol substantive is 
described as ‘“‘ that of which characters are predicated, but which 
is not itself predicated of anything further.” (p. 66) Next he 
points out very logically the confusion resulting from the fallacy 
of bifurcation which is committed by the absolutists. “To 
bifurcate reality is to separate off some aspect which in fact is 
relative and to treat it as though it were absolute.” (p. 68). 
He shows that while disaster follows bifurcation, this can be 
avoided on a strictly relativistic view. 

According to Mr. Pepper’s lecture on the “ Fiction of Attri- 
bution ” we live in a qualitative world, the textures of qualities 
being ontologically ultimate. | 

Next we come to Dr. Dennes who, in his paper on “ Primary 
‘Substance ”, takes up the defense of that Aristotelian view of 
substance which is held by the “ordinary man.” The Aris- 
totelian doctrine is condensed in the words of Professor Ross: 
“‘ The substance is the whole thing, including the qualities, rela- 
tions, etc. . . . It implies qualities, but these are not some- : 
thing outside it which it needs in addition to itself. A quality, 
on the other hand, needs supplementation by a substance if it is © 
to exist. Obviously, if this is the meaning, Aristotle must be 
thinking of substance as the individual thing.” (p. 180) 

The basic argument for the existence of substance in Dr. 
Dennes’ view rests on direct experience, for “every quality is 
concretely experienced as a quality of an occurring and existing 
individual whether perceived or imagined.” (p. 185) From 
the fact that the category of substance has such a solid basis in ~ 
experience, he concludes that it is not and cannot be deduced a 
priori. So convinced is he of the value of this direct experience, 
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that he does not personally attach any great weight to the onto- 
logical argument, which may be stated as follows: If accidents 
or attributes exist there must also be substances in which they 
inhere and of which they are attributes. “As far as reason 
goes, it seems to me quite satisfactory to suppose that qualities 
and complexes of qualities are simply the qualities they are, as 
‘it is to suppose that they are attributes of something not them- 
selves.” (p.131) 7 

As a predicate substance has this iitialie that “it is 
‘applicable to every individual occurrent, whereas the applica- 
tion of all other predicates is limited. Every existent that 
occurs is substance or a substance, but not every existent is red 
or sweet or square.” After thus proving the existence of sub- 
stance and distinguishing it from its predicative function, Dr. 
Dennes challenges the thesis “that there is contradiction in 
calling substance self-existent and yet knowably qualified. To 
say that a thing could not be without qualities and could not be 
' itself without its own determinate qualities certainly does not 
deny its self-existence, if its qualities are a genuine part or 
phase of itself. It can hardly be meant, then, that qualification 
as such is incompatible with self-existence—that all determina- 
tion is sheer negation—that being what zt 1s negates the being of 
substance.” (p. 138) Not only that, but in union with Aris- 
totle and Hegel he maintains that substances could not exist 
without having a determined nature, and that only qualified or 
modified substances can become objects of our knowledge. That 
we have some knowledge of substance, however partial and 
inadequate this knowledge may be, seems to be beyond doubt; 
for “to assert that perception and categorical knowing falsify 
things known is to assert the complete inaptitude of all knowl- 
edge and to throw the assertion itself under suspicion.” 
(p. 189) Therefore, it cannot be denied that known qualities 
are the qualities of substance, though we are willing to admit 
that our knowledge of the nature of substance is imperfect, par- 
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issues which are insoluble because they rest upon false and 
arbitrary assumptions.” (p.65) For metapyhysical substance, 
which is the most bankrupt of entities, he substitutes the notion 
of substantive with its correlatives, adjective and relation. 
While his contempt for the absolute knows no bounds, he wor- 
ships before the shrine of the relative. The idol substantive is 
described as “‘ that of which characters are predicated, but which 
is not itself predicated of anything further.” (p. 66) Next he 
points out very logically the confusion resulting from the fallacy 
of bifurcation which is committed by the absolutists. ‘“ To 
bifurcate reality is to separate off some aspect which in fact is 
relative and to treat it as though it were absolute.” (p. 68) 
He shows that while disaster follows bifurcation, this can be 
avoided on a strictly relativistic view. 

According to Mr. Pepper’s lecture on the “ Fiction of Attri- 
bution ” we live in a qualitative world, the textures of qualities 
being ontologically ultimate. | 

Next we come to Dr. Dennes who, in his paper on “ Primary | 
Substance ”, takes up the defense of that Aristotelian view of 
substance which is held by the “ ordinary man.” The Aris- 
totelian doctrine is condensed in the words of Professor Ross: 
“ The substance is the whole thing, including the qualities, rela- 
tions, etc. . . . It implies qualities, but these are not some- 
thing outside it which it needs in addition to itself. A quality, 
on the other hand, needs supplementation by a substance if it is 
to exist. Obviously, if this is the meaning, Aristotle must be 
thinking of substance as the individual thing.” (p. 180) | 

The basic argument for the existence of substance in Dr. 
Dennes’ view rests on direct experience, for “every quality is 
concretely experienced as a quality of an occurring and existing © 
individual whether perceived or imagined.” (p. 135) From 
the fact that the category of substance has such a solid basis in 
experience, he concludes that it is not and cannot be deduced a 
priori. So convinced is he of the value of this direct experience, 
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that he does not personally attach any great weight to the onto- 
logical argument, which may be stated as follows: If accidents 
or attributes exist there must also be substances in which they 
inhere and of which they are attributes. “As far as reason 
goes, it seems to me quite satisfactory to suppose that qualities 
- and complexes of qualities are simply the qualities they are, as 
it is to suppose that they are attributes of ames, not them- 
selves.” (p. 181) 

As a predicate substance has this peculiarity, that “it is 
‘applicable to every individual occurrent, whereas the applica- 
tion of all other predicates is limited. Every existent that 
~ occurs is substance or a substance, but not every existent is red 
or sweet or square.” After thus proving the existence of sub- 
stance and distinguishing it from its predicative function, Dr. 
Dennes challenges the thesis “that there is contradiction in 
calling substance self-existent and yet knowably qualified. To 
say that a thing could not be without qualities and could not be 
itself without its own determinate qualities certainly does not 
deny its self-existence, if its qualities are a genuine part or 
phase of itself. It can hardly be meant, then, that qualification 
as such is incompatible with self-existence—that all determina- 
tion is sheer negation—that being what it is negates the being of 
substance.” (p. 1388) Not only that, but in union with Aris- 
totle and Hegel he maintains that substances could not exist 
without having a determined nature, and that only qualified or 
modified substances can become objects of our knowledge. That 
we have some knowledge of substance, however partial and 
inadequate this knowledge may be, seems to be beyond doubt; 
for “to assert that perception and categorical knowing falsify 
things known is to assert the complete inaptitude of all knowl- - 
edge and to throw the assertion itself under suspicion.” 
(p. 1839) Therefore, it cannot be denied that known qualities 
are the qualities of substance, though we are willing to admit 
that our knowledge of the nature of substance is imperfect, par-. 
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tial, and incomplete. ‘‘If this were not so, our experience 
would supply us with no basis whatever either for the assertion, 
or for the ontological inference, of self-existent substance. And 
since all that we know and think begins with experience, we 
should consequently have to abandon all metaphysical concep- 
tions at once.” (p. 141). 

The problem of the plurality of substance is taken up with 
special diffidence, though it appears that such a conclusion is 
unavoidable. For once we admit the fact that substance could 
not exist except as something determined and particular, and 
once we make a real distinction between the knowing subj ect 
and the object known, it obviously follows that substance is not 
one but many. If this were not so “‘ we should be able to achieve 
no utterly intelligible explanation of the experienced existence 
and otherness of things, of the fact of their changing accidents, 
and of the fact of their coming to be and passing away.” 
(p. 147) 

As we have already remarked, our purpose wn is devoted 
almost exclusively to the problem of metaphysical substance. 
At this juncture, however, we are confronted by a very learned 
analysis of “‘ Physical Substance ” by V. F. Lenzen. It is with 
regret that we have to pass over this excellent dissertation as 
being outside the scope of this paper. With regard to the know- 
ability of ontological substance, Mr. Lenzen’s attitude is out- 
and-out skeptical. | 

In the last paper of the series “ The Self and Substance,” 
Professor Muirhead, in agreement with Dr. Dennes, admits both 
the reality and knowability of substance. The threefold divi- 
sion of the lecture contains first, his own view of the true idea 
and place of substance; next, the application of this view to the 
self; and lastly, the chief issue of the problem, namely, the 
knowability of substance. After an open admission of the 
manifoldness and hierarchy of substances, Professor Muirhead 
feels justified in “ distinguishing what might be called formal 
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substance (the substantiality which a thing possesses, if not in 
any strict sense ‘on its own right,’ yet in virtue of being a 
concrete whole or unity of differences) and its material or 
essential substantiality ; i. e., the degrees in which it reflects the 
character of the whole.” (p. 181) This he does with the view 
of excluding any merely pluralistic and any merely monistic 
interpretation of the world. This definition is applied to the 
self as follows: “ Wherever we have anything that we call a 
_ self (and this holds of it at all the levels at which the word may 
be applied: the organized body, the psychical matter of feeling 
habits, ete., the rational will), we have in the first place some- 
thing corresponding to what I have called formal substantiality, 
particular activities pervaded by some unity of principle both in 
their simultaneous and their successive exercise; and i the 
second place a certain degree, as compared with other sub- 
stances, of the inclusiveness which I have called essential sub- 
stantiality.” (p. 188) 

Though placing the self on a higher plane dint other beings, 
still this description does not differentiate the substantiality of 
selves from the substantiality of other things. The essential 
difference consists in the fact that the self is conscious, in virtue 
of which it becomes something transcendent and obtains the 
power of self-projection. Here again he finds himself “‘ between 
the apparent Scylla and Charybdis of one-sided Pluralism that 
seeks to establish the substantiality of the soul on the basis of 
its independence and self-containedness and a Monism that 
leaves no room for anything but an adjectival existence for it.” 
(p. 189) He tries to get beyond both in this manner. “ With 
one we shall agree that the self is or at any rate may become a 
substance both in the formal and in the essential sense. We 
shall only deny that there can be any talk of independence, 
self-subsistence, and self-containedness. With the other we shall 
agree that the self, as we know it, is a finite and partial embodi- 
ment of something that transcends it. But again we shall deny 
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that there can be any talk of its mere adjectivalness, in so far 


as it is self-unifying it is self-substantializing, and we cannot 


rob it of its substantiality without robbing it of its selfhood.” 
(p. 191-2) Concerning the third point, or the knowability of 
substance, more shall be said later on. __ | 

I hope that in this brief summary I have been fortunate 
enough to present the essential features of the learned 
“ suesses ” of these lectures. The utterance of such an epithet 
here might seem rash, arrogant and derogatory, indeed, but that 


‘such is not the case will clearly appear upon further considera- 


tion. 

In the first place, we find some of the contributors them- 
selves branding their own opinions and those of their colleagues 
as “ guesses ”; while others voice in no unambiguous terms their 
skeptical attitude as regards everything metaphysical; hence, — 
the guesses in problematic and hypothetical results. 

In addition to what has already been said the following 
excerpts will corroborate our contention. Dr. Loewenberg is of 
the opinion that “ the characterization of substance as proble- 
matic involves a vindication of all the different types of meta- 


physical generalizations, to each of which may belong a measure 


of truth. But what is truth? Is truth merely human? Are 
there degrees of truth? And on what basis may we accord to 
one metaphysical theory more truth than to another.” (p. 32) 
According to Professor Prall “ metaphysics is faith and it may 
be developed also into poetry and religion.” (p. 60) Mr. Len- 
zen concludes his lecture in the following words: “ Rational 
knowledge is founded upon measurement, and the method of 
measurement leaves an insoluble residue as a basis for skepti- 
cism in metaphysics.” (p. 170) The same trend of thought 
pervades even more emphatically the pages of Mr. Murphy and 
Mr. Pepper. These skeptical views are obviously the natural off- 
springs of positivism and Kantian philosophy which have 
rejécted metaphysics as vain in its object and erroneous in its 
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conclusions. What other results, except guesses, could be 
expected from such principles? Our purpose, however, is not to * 
criticize these systems, but simply to make some remarks on the 
scientific value of metaphysics. | 


(To be Continued) 
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CRYSTALLINE STRUCTURE 


sig ITTIT crystallum suum sicut bucellas,” writes the 

Psalmist; a phrase which is rendered in the Douay 
Version of Scripture by “‘ He sendeth His crystal like morsels ’’, 
and in the King James’ Version by “ He casteth forth His ice 
like morsels.” These variant renderings of the word “ crystal- 
lum ” carry us back to the days when the Greeks bestowed the 
name of “ xpiotaddos”’, a “hard crust’, or, more specifically, 
“ice”, upon that transparent, colorless variety of quartz known 
as rock crystal, from their conception of it as a form of frozen, 
or solidified, water. It is a far cry from the crudeness of those 
early theories to the brilliant, present-day demonstrations of 
atomic and molecular structure afforded by the X ray scrutiny 
of crystals, a scrutiny whose results, from their striking and 
deeply significant character, have commanded the interest of 
.the scientific world more perhaps than any other event in physics 
since the discovery of radio activity by Becquerel and of radium 
itself by Madame and Pierre Curie. 

“ Crystals,” writes Professor Rinne of Leipsic, “ are prov- 
ing themselves more and more ideal substances of physics and 
chemistry,” while another physicist characterizes Von Laue’s 
X ray experiments as “the most spectacular achievement of 
modern science, laying bare the structure of the atom.” 
_ “ Within the last few years,” writes Sir William Bragg, “the © 
discovery of the X ray has provided a means by which we can 
look far down into the structure of solid bodies and observe in 
detail the design of their composition.” But although so much 
of enthusiastic attention is now focused upon the study of crys- 
tals as furnishing the key to the ultimate structure of matter, 
such study was long neglected. The idea of the production of 
erystals through intense cold persisted almost to the Middle 
Ages, although Geber, an Arabian alchemist, had derived some 
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specimens from liquid solution as early as the eighth century. 
Nicolaus Steno, the Danish convert from Lutheranism (1638- 
1686), was the first to reject the idea of cold and substitute 
some form of magnetic attraction as the “ causa efficiens ” in 
the growth of crystals. But it was not until the time of New- 
ton and Huyghens that specific attention was directed to their 
study. Romé Del’Isle, by his Essays on Crystallography, raised 
the pursuit to the dignity of a science and asserted the constancy 
_of erystalline angles, while Gassendi, the great French mathe- 
matician and physicist, whose views on atomic structure and 
kinetic energy anticipated those of the present day, dropped 
some valuable hints as to their formation. It was reserved for 
the Abbé Haiiy (René Just Haiiy, 1743-1822) to win the title 
of the “ Father of Modern Crystallography ” by laying down 
_ the principle that “ every single substance definitely chemically 
constituted possesses its own crystalline form and that the angles 
between the faces of this form are peculiar and special to each 
-substance.”? 

Up to this time, the idea of crystalline structure had been 
limited to those beautiful and complete polyhedra with plane 
faces and constant angles, commonly designated as such, while 
solids were divided into crystalline and amorphous. Today, the 
latter term is found to be more and more a misnomer. Crystals 
“may be imperfect, microscopic, or submicroscopic, but only a 
few colloids—jellylike substances on the border land between 
liquid and solid—remain which do not show crystalline struc- 
ture under X ray scrutiny. In their actual molecular structure, 
crystalline and the so-called amorphous bodies are closely akin; 
nevertheless, the latter never give us crystalline structure in the 
macrocosm. The difference between the two is denominated by 
Professor Rinne as one of “ rhythm ”; that is to say, as erystal- 
line formation admits only of certain angles, so only certain 
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symmetrical axes are possible. A crystalline axis of symmetry 
is an imaginary line around which if the crystal is revolved, the 
faces become parallel to their former positions at angles of 
either 60, 90, 120, or 180 degrees. Hence only twofold, three- 
fold, fourfold, or sixfold axes are possible, because only these 
axes would give us the compact structure of the true crystal, 
with regular planes of cleavage and smooth exterior faces. 
“ Pentad, septad and compound axes of higher period are theo- 
retically excluded, nor are they found in practice,” because “ a 
boundary surface not containing rifts or gaps would be impos- 
sible with such polyhedra.” ” oe 
We may find an analogy to such formations in the, as yet, 
incomplete crystals known as “skeleton” or “ dendritic”, 
which are especially associated with the metals, but of which 
the snowflake is a most familiar and beautiful example. The 
delicate, feathery snowflakes which we catch as they descend 
from the clouds are not yet closed polyhedra, but star-like little 
figures with their tiny arms, or axes, stretched out at an angle of — 
60 degrees, eager to catch more crystalline molecules to fill out 
the details of their lace-like pattern, for, unlike amorphous 
bodies, the snowflake is a true crystal, but one caught in the act 
of growing. If left to itself, the interstices between the little 
axes will all fill up, giving us regular little hexagons—some- 
times even two hexagonal plates may be found, an upper and > 
lower one, joined by a slender prism, forming what Sir Wil- 
liam Bragg terms a “fairy tea-table”. It is to these snow 
prisms and hexagons in the upper air that the phenomena of 
halos and mock suns is believed to be due. Not only snow, but 
iron crystals as well, may be caught in the act of growth. 
Skeleton crystals of iron may often be found in the crucible 
of molten metal, but if they are to be preserved, the rest of the 
liquid must be poured off before the incomplete crystal has had 
time to round itself out. Even colloidal gold, under the X ray, 


* Friedrich Rinne, Orystals and the Fine Structure of Matter, pp. 49-50. 
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has been shown to consist of extraordinarily minute but exquis- 
itely perfect little crystals of cubic structure. Such discoveries, | 
together with an increasing knowledge of molecular physics, 
have resulted in a different concept of the crystal as a body 
whose essential characteristic is regularity of internal structure 
_ of which the outward form (in finished and so-called “ regular ” 
crystals) is both the result and the indication. In regard to 
external symmetry, Del’Isle had already made the statement 
that “‘ every crystal face has an opposite parallel face” Abbé 
‘Haiiy generalized this statement in his so-called Law of Rational 
Indices. This law, a basic one in crystal morphology, denotes a 
constant and necessary relation existing between the different 
faces of any one crystalline substance, such as can be most sim- 
ply expressed in mathematical language by the ratios of their 


intercepts upon the co-ordinate axes of the crystal. These ratios 


are always rational, whole numbers, usually small ones. While 

these small, whole numbers representing the relative intercepts 
- on the axes indicate the position of the faces, it is sometimes 
more convenient in practice to use their inverse values, known 
as the “‘ Millerian Indices ”, which are fractional. _ 

From the Law of Rational Indices it follows that the angles 
of a crystal are not arbitrary or capricious, but are the result 
- and evidence of its internal structure. ‘* An architect in build- 
ing a house,” writes Professor Rinne, “ can adjust the slope of 
_ the roof as he will, but in crystal architecture only certain slopes 
are possible.” They must be those, and only those, which yield 
the required intercepts on the axial sections, and these in turn 
furnish the clues so eagerly sought by students of crystallog- 
raphy as to the invisible molecular structure. “ By your angles 
_ shall ye be known ”’, is the law of crystal symmetry and the facts 
brought to light by their study, combined with that of other 
crystal properties, have enabled scientists to arrive at wonder- 
' fully close approximations as to the actual arrangement or 
grouping of the atoms or molecules within the crystal. They 
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have described these groupings to us under the title of “ Space 
Lattices ”’, illustrated and made clear to the eye by diagrams of 
great beauty and delicacy. | | 

But so far, all was a matter of calculation and inference into 
which the layman could hardly enter. The year 1912, how- 
ever, ushered in the great harvest of space lattice ideas. This 
was made possible by the researches of a young German stu- 
dent, Dr. M. Von Laue, who visualized this theoretically divined 
structure by the action of X rays. It is plain that in micro- 
scopic investigation there must be an ultimate limit to visibility. 
A light ray can reveal nothing smaller than itself. The length 
of the light wave limits the powers of the microscope. A slight 
extension of power is found by substituting a quartz for a glass 
lens, since light waves are unequal in length and quartz admits 
the passage of the shorter blue and violet rays to which glass is 
impervious. Molecular and atomic dimensions, however, are 
far below the powers of even the shortest light ray to reveal. 
But the X ray is ten thousand times finer than ordinary light 
and carries us ten thousand times farther into minuteness of 
investigation. “ This,” writes Sir William Bragg, “ brings us 
comfortably within the domain of atoms and molecules which 
have dimensions in the various directions of one hundred- 
millionth of an inch. This is also the order of the wave length 
of X rays. Broadly speaking, the discovery of X rays has 
increased our keenness of vision ten thousand times, and we can 
now see the individual atoms and molecules.” Not even now, 
however, can we look directly at these submicroscopic objects as 
we would examine an object under the microscope. ‘There is as — 
yet no “ leptoscope ”, as Professor Rinne denominates a possi- 
ble X ray lens—coining the term from the Greek Aerrés, small, 
fine—although scientists are examining into the possibility of 
such an instrument.*® 


* Friedrich Rinne, Orystals and The Fine Structure of Matter, p. 24, 
note. 3 
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At present we do not see the actual image of the atom but its 
pro jectton on a screen, or photographic plate, as from some 
‘mysterious X ray magic lantern. It is impossible without dia- 
grams to illustrate the marvelous beauty and delicacy as well as 
complexity of these diagrams. We can only imagine ourselves 
beholding some intricate pattern of the finest lace. Or, as they 
are usually more or less star-like in form, some magnified snow- 
flake of exquisite crystalline symmetry. The crystal is placed 
_ between the source of the X rays and the photographic plate 
and acts as a diffraction grating producing a spectrum of mono- 
eromatic rays. There is, however, a true reflection. Each tiny 
atom-group casts, at a certain angle, a reflection of itself on the 
Laue plate or radiogram. Sir William Bragg illustrates this 
reflection by an analogy. He pictures a scene on the seashore 
and fancies a row of poles against which tiny ripples break. 
Each pole casts a shadow, but one whose single effect would be 
too slight to notice. In combination, however, the row of poles 
produces a noticeable shadow. Or we may fancy an advancing 
army in which each soldier raises his sword at the same moment, 
and at the same angle. A single sword would produce no effect 
at a distance, but their combined effect is that of a dazzling line 
of reflected light. Now in the crystal there is an enormous 
number of molecules in regular array, so that when a train of 
X rays falls upon them, the reflections from the various mole- 
cules are combined and become sensible to the eye. These X ray, 
or Laue diagrams, give us, of course, a picture of crystal sym- 
metry on a plane surface only, yet from them crystallographers 
are able to deduce the atomic, or molecular, grouping in space ; 
the “ space lattice”, as it is termed (and the term is most accu- 
rately descriptive of the reality), by methods most ingenious 
but too elaborate to be described here, except in briefest outline, 
yet warranting our acceptance from the wonderful agreement in 
result of different methods used by various scientists. Each 
black dot on the photographic plate represents not a single atom 
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or molecule, or even a single consecutive row, but a single plane 
or face, ‘‘ so that there is a spot for each face within the interior © 
of the crystal which falls within the action of the rays, and the 
pattern of the Laue spot photograph that is formed by the whole 
collection of dots corresponds to the symmetry of the crystal.” * 
The determination of the dimensions of the space lattice 
cells; that is to say, the distance between the different groups of 
atoms, or molecules, and their planes, is obtained by means of 
the spectrometer, an instrument devised by Sir William 
Bragg. As there can be no reflection except at a certain angle, 
and as the wave length of the reflected rays is the same as that 
of the original X rays, a simple adjustment of the spectrometer 
(or revolution of the crystal) from reflection to reflection, gives 
the space between the molecular groups and the angles between 
the interior crystal planes; in other words, the dimensions and 
form of the unit-cell. Having found by experiment the specific 
gravity, or density of the crystal, and knowing the atomic weight 
of the molecules involved, as given by their chemical formulae, 
the number of the atoms in the unit cell can be determined.” 
The revelations of the Laue diagram together with those of 
the X ray spectrometer, give scientists also more or less knowl- 
edge of the relative positions of the various atoms and molecules 
which go to make up the unit of pattern and will doubtless, in 
the future, yield a still richer harvest of results. As Sir Wil- 
liam Bragg writes, “ We have found our Rosetta stone, but are 
as yet only learners of the new language.” The X rays, then, 
can give us the distance between the different groups in crystal 
space. They can give also the size and form of the unit cell 
and tell how many molecules it contains and in a limited num- 
ber of instances, where crystal analysis has been carried so far, 


*A. E. H. Tutton, Crystalline Form and Chemical Constitution, p. 26. 

5°For a fuller account of the method of obtaining atomic or molecular 
weight in grams, see Prof. Rinne, Crystals and the Fine Structure of Mat- 
ter, p. 106. 
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the position, it is claimed, of each atom in the unit of pattern. 
But while X ray methods can reveal the distance between one 
atom and its neighbor, they do not give us the actual size of the 
atoms themselves. For it must be borne in mind that atoms 
never touch. Although physicists sometimes use language that 
would convey the idea of actual contact, and employ mechanical 
analogies to illustrate the manner in which they are “ joined ” 
or “linked ” together, such language is not strictly accurate. 
Every atom has its own tiny domain, over which he is absolute 
- and irresponsible lord, and into which he will suffer no other 
atom to intrude, and it is the size of these atom ‘‘ domains ” 
only which has so far been calculated. : 

We are told that Sir Isaac Newton’s great difficulty in grasp- 
ing the action of gravitation was to conceive the possibility of — 
matter acting at a distance. But, apparently “ action at a dis- 
tance” is the universal law of nature. And in the material 
world there is no such thing as absolute contact. Universal 
motion is the corollary of attractive action and prevents abso- 
lute union, for even in the most rigid and apparently motionless 
_ bodies this molecular motion persists. It is of atom “ domains ” 
then that physicists speak when they describe their diameters 
as of the order of 10-8 centimeter units (or one hundred mil- 
lionth of an inch). ees 
_ Among the crystals whose analysis has been more carefully 
followed, the diamond perhaps holds first rank, not only on 
account of its intrinsic beauty and value, but also for the sim- 
plicity of its structure and for a certain peculiar interest attach- 
ing to it chemically. The diamond is pure carbon. Its struc- 
ture is atomic. Each carbon atom “ grasps” (or is at the 
center of attraction of) four others, and it is built up in a sort 
of tiny staircase structure of four-cornered equilateral pyramids, 
or tetrahedrons, so placed that the apex of each layer of pyra- 
mids comes directly above a certain atom in the layer below, the 
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distance between the centers of any two neighboring carbon 
atoms being 1.54 angstrém units. 

A somewhat similar structure occurs in the ice crystal, only 
there the repetition occurs in a series of three layers instead of 
two. The space lattice structure of the diamond enables us to 
understand its lightness. It is an openwork structure where the 
space between the atomic groups is far larger than the groups 
themselves. In metallic crystals we have a much closer and 
more compact structure and much greater density. But it is 
not only on account of its beauty and comparative simplicity 
that the diamond has come so early under scrutiny. The basis 
of the diamond structure is an hexagonal ring, the little tetra- 
hedrons interlacing somewhat to form this ring in cross-section. 
_ This hexagonal carbon ring occupies a front seat in the story of 

hydro-carbons, and the story of hydro-carbons, or the chemistry 
of carbon-compounds, is the story of organic chemistry, the 
chemistry of animal and vegetable substances and their prod- 
ucts. The carbon ring and the carbon chain lie at the founda- 
tion of the two great divisions of organic chemistry: the aro- 
matic and the aliphatic (fatty), and from them as a basis many 
thousands of known compounds in organic chemistry have been 
built up. When we remember that until within comparatively 
recent times these two great branches of organic and inorganic 
chemistry were held to be absolutely distinct, and that it was 
supposed no organic compound could be derived from inorganic 
sources, we see the significance of all such chemico-physical dis- 
coveries as tend to ally the two more closely. | 

The study of isomerism, i. e., of bodies chemically identical. 
but quite unlike in physical properties, has led physicists to lay 
increasing stress upon structural differences. The diamond, 
graphite, and a lump of charcoal are all forms of pure carbon, 
having very different properties. The simplest explanation of 
these differences lay in supposed differences of structure, to the 
study of which chemists have long devoted themselves, especially 
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in the study of stereo-chemistry or the spatial relations of carbon 
atoms. The recent analyses of crystalline structure under X ray 
-serutiny have thrown such increased light upon this subject as _ 
would seem to justify the enthusiastic faith of crystallographers 
in the future of their science as furnishing the key to the ulti- 
mate structure of matter. ‘We are fully justified,” writes 
Professor Tutton, at the close of his work on Crystalline Form 
and Chemical Constitution, “after a review of the extraordinary 
_ progress which has been made since Laue’s discovery in 1912 of 
X ray reflection by the planes of atoms in crystals, in the belief 
that the further study of pure crystallography, combining the 
results of X ray analysis with those derived by the ordinary 
methods of crystallography, will enable still more far-reaching 
— conclusions to be derived as to the ultimate structure of matter.” 

Thus, on the one hand, crystal morphology reaches down to 
the subatomic world of electrons, while on the other it reaches 
out into the world of organic chemistry, and eager students are 
not wanting who would carry their researches still farther into 
the mysteries of proteins and protoplasm. To quote once more 
from Sir William Bragg: “ How far our new powers will carry 
us we do not yet know, but it is certain that they will take us far, 
and give us a new insight into the ways in which material things 
or structures are handled, consciously or unconsciously ; it may 
be in some industrial process, or it may be in some action of a 
living organism.” ° 

E. Von Ryrcoxen Wrison. 
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CHRONICLE 
LE MOUVEMENT PHILOSOPHIQUE EN FRANCE EN 1926-1927 


yy n’est certes pas une tache aisée que de vouloir donner un tableau 


assez complet et fidéle de deux années de vie philosophique, 


surtout de deux années si proches de nous. D’abord, c’est un peu arti- 
ficiellement qu’il faut abstraire ce moment dans un mouvement qui a 
ses antécédents qui l’expliquent et aura ses conséquences qui en pré- 
ciseront le sens et la direction. Car il n’y a pas plus de génération 
spontanée dans la vie intellectuelle que dans la nature physique. Mais 
d’autre part, le temps n’a pas encore fait son cuvre: tant d’ouvrages, 
tant d’articles de revues en une si courte période, ne laissent pas de 
donner une premiére impression d’inextricable confusion. C’est une 


banalité de dire qu’il est plus facile d’écrire l’histoire intellectuelle d’un 


passé lointain que celle de son époque: le temps ne laisse subsister, de 
la production intellectuelle, que les oeuvres les plus marquantes, 4 peu 
prés comme, vues de loin, les chaines de montagnes se schématisent en 


un tout petit nombre de courbes et de sommets et donnent une impres- 


sion de simplicité grandiose. 

Toutefois, sans aucun doute, la tache n’est pas impossible. Car 
elle ne se réduit pas & fournir une nomenclature bibliographique, & 
citer des noms et des oeuvres. Je pourrais assurément, en dressant le 
catalogue précis de la production philosophique de ces deux derniéres 
années, montrer 4 mes lecteurs américains qu’on écrit beaucoup en 
France. Mais cela, ils le savent. Et, en ces matiéres, c’est moins la 
quantité qui importe que la qualité. D’ailleurs, un catalogue de ce 
genre n’apprendrait presque rien sur les mouvements d’idées de ces 
deux derniéres années, faute de renseigner sur les grandes directions 
de la philosophie francaise. Voila en effet ce qu’il importe de faire 
connaitre: en quel sens s’oriente, chez nous, la pensée philosophique? 
Parmi les doctrines principales en vogue dans la France comtemporaine, 
quelles sont celles qui semblent marquer des progrés? Quelles sont 
celles qui paraissent marquer des reculs? Traitée de ce point de vue, 
le seul, 4 mon avis, capable de donner une idée intelligible de l’ensemble 
du mouvement philosophique, cette étude ne citera naturellement qu’un 
nombre fort restreint de noms et d’ouvrages; elle se bornera & signaler 
_les travaux les plus représentatifs ou les plus remarqués, grace aux- 
quels on peut, sans trop de risque d’erreur, déterminer les directions 
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eapitales de ’heure présente. L’auteur de cet article vise 4 classer les 
idées beaucoup plus que les hommes. 

Jusqu’& ces derniéres années (en gros, jusqu’é la guerre de 1914- 

1918), il y avait en France deux grandes classes de philosophes: les 
“yniversitaires”” et les scolastiques. Les premiers appartenaient en 
général, comme le mot l’indique, a 1’Université officielle. Mais ils ne 
professaient pas pour autant une doctrine commune; au contraire, la 
plupart des écoles philosophiques comptaient et comptent encore parmi 
eux des représentants de valeur, depuis le spiritualisme cartésien, en 
passant par toutes les formes d’idéalisme, jusqu’au matérialisme. 
Aussi, lorsqu’on parle, en France, de “ philosophie universitaire ”, il ne 
faut entendre cette expression que d’un étre de raison, bien entendu, 
mais presque d’un étre de raison non fondée, car s’il y a un fondement 
’ cette dénomination, ce fondement est tout négatif: était “ universi- 
taire’”’, en matiére de philosophie, tout ce qui n’était pas scolastique. 
_ Les philosophes scolastiques formaient done la deuxiéme classe. Ils 
comprenaient, en général, les membres des Universités catholiques (Lille, 
Paris, Angers, Lyon et Toulouse), et ceux des différents ordres religieux. 
Or, il y avait ceci de remarquable qu’il n’existait pour ainsi dire pas de 
contact entre universitaires et scolastiques, je veux dire que la relation 
des uns aux autres n’était réelle que d’un céoté. En effet, depuis quelques 
vingt-cing ans, les philosophes thomistes ont accordé une grande atten- 
tion aux doctrines étrangéres & I’Ecole, soit pour les discuter, soit 
pour incorporer au trésor de la philosophia perennis ce qu’elles pou- 
vaient comporter de vérité. Mais, par contre, les philosophes universi- 
taires affectaient d’ignorer, et, la plupart du temps, ignoraient vrai- 
ment, ce vaste mouvement de renaissance thomiste qui s'accomplissait & 
eoté d’eux. Il était bien entendu, et sans appel possible, que le Moyen- 
Age avait été une époque ténébreuse et que ce serait un désastre pour 
Vesprit humain que de revenir aux conceptions périmées de la Scolas- 
tique. Cet état d’hostilité systématique, ou, en tout cas, d’ignorance 
résolue et pire que l’hostilité, se manifestait assez fréquemment avant 
la guerre. Plusieurs candidats aux grades académiques, ayant présenté 
des travaux sur les doctrines médiévales, se ‘virent de parti-pris écartés. 
D’autres, comme le R. P. Rousselot, jésuite, qui présenta, en 1913, je 
crois, comme thése de Doctorat, une étude tout & fait remarquable sur 
_ L'Intellectualisme de Saint Thomas, résussirent & forcer V’hostilité ou 
Pindifférence, mais durent subir, & l’examen, des assauts un peu.. . 
excessifs. | 
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‘Tel était état d’esprit qui régnait en ces derniéres années. Tout 
cela est bien changé aujourd’hui. Les philosophes scolastiques ont 
obtenu ou enlevé de haute lutte l’attention générale, par la valeur de 


leurs travaux et leurs méthodes rigoureusement scientifiques. Assuré- 
ment, cette assertion, pour étre parfaitement exacte, devrait comporter 


quelques restrictions: il y a des clauses de style qui ne veulent pas 
disparaitre, et l’on parle encore quelquefois, dans la Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale, de la “barbarie scolastique’. Cette année 
encore, M. Cresson, dans un ouvrage sur les Courants de la pensée 
philosophique francaise (Paris: Colin, 1927), donnait de la Scolastique 


une caricature assez ridicule. Mais ce ne sont plus 1&4 que des manifes- 


tations isolées. Les doctrines médiévales sont étudiées par un nombre 
de plus en plus grand d’universitaires. Il me suffirait ici de citer M. 
Gilson, professeur 4 la Sorbonne, spécialiste éminent de histoire de la 


Scolastique, et dont les travaux ont une notoriété plus qu’européenne. | 


Il y a deux ans, il donnait une réédition de son puvrage Le Thomisme: 
Introduction au systéme de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, dans lequel il 
écrivait ces lignes significatives: “L’histoire de la philosophie, telle 
qu’on l’enseigne dans nos Universités, comporte généralement une lacune 
singuliére. On insiste longuement sur les systémes des philosophes 
grecs, et non moins longuement sur les philosophes modernes, de Des- 
cartes 4 nos jours. Mais tout se passe comme si, de Plotin jusqu’a 
Bacon et & Descartes, la pensée philosophique avait été frappée d’une 
compléte stérilité. . . . Deux raisons au moins paraissent suffisamment 
fortes pour que l’on se sente contraint de modifier une telle attitude. 
La premiére est que, d’un point de vue strictement historique, il est 
invraisemblable que l’on puisse considérer plusieurs siécles de spécula- 
tions philosophiques comme totalement inexistants. Quelle que soit 
Vestime ou la méfiance que l’on voue aux philosophies médiévales, elles 
n’en sont pas moins des faits historiques réels, représentatifs de ce 
que fut l’esprit humain 4 une époque déterminée et qui, comme tous 


les faits historiques, ont vraisemblablement conditionné ceux qui les — 


ont suivis. En elles-mémes et comme antécédents de la philosophie 


moderne, les philosophies médiévales exigent done que l’histoire les 


prenne en considération. . . . Or nous osons affirmer qu’a celui qui le 
considérera sans parti-pris, le XIII° siécle n’apparaitra pas moins 
riche en gloires philosophiques que les époques de Descartes et de 
Leibnitz, ou de Kant et d’Auguste Comte. Thomas d’Aquin et Duns 
Scot, pour ne choisir que des exemples peu discutables, appartiennent 4 
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la race des penseurs véritablement dignes de ce nom. Ce sont de grands 
philosophes, c’est-i-dire des philosophes grands pour tous les temps, 
et qui apparaissent tels méme aux esprits les plus fermement décidés & 
ne se rendre ni & leur autorité ni & leurs raisons.” J’ai cité ces lignes 
de M. Gilson, parce qu’elles me paraissent résumer parfaitement ]’état 
général de l’opinion philosophique actuelle. Et pour illustrer ici ce 
changement de front, je rapporterai quelques faits remarquables. Les 
programmes d’examen pour le diplémes universitaires comportent, en 
philosophie, étude d’une oeuvre ou d’une partie d’un ouvrage d’un 
certain nombre de grands philosophes classiques. Avant la grande 
guerre, c’était une exception rarissime qu’un | programme fit une place, 
méme minime & Saint Thomas d’Aquin. Aujourd’hui, plusieurs Uni- 
versités ont inscrit, dans la liste des ouvrages 4 étudier, d’tmportants 
fragments de Saint Thomas. C’est ainsi que cette année méme, j’avais 
& expliquer, pour les candidats & la licence philosophique de 1’Univer- 
sité de Grenoble, plusieurs chapitres du Contra Gentiles. D’autre part, 
les théses de Doctorat consacrées & la pensée médiévale, et spécialement 
i Saint Thomas d’Aquin, se multiplient et sont fort bien accueillies par 
les jurys universitaires. On pourrait méme prétendre que ces sortes de 
sujets sont, comme on dit, “ala mode”. Pour me borner 4 deux exem- 
ples, je citerai deux théses récentes: celle de M. l’abbé Durantel sur Le 
Retour a Dieu dans la Philosophie de Saint Thomas, et celle du R. P. 
Rimaud, T'homisme et Méthode (Paris: Beauchesne, 1926), qui a été 
trés remarquée. Cette derniére avait pour but de déterminer ce que 
devrait étre un “ Discours de la Méthode” pour avoir le droit de se 
dire thomiste. Sur ce théme, l’auteur a donné un exposé, composé dans 
un esprit fort libre, des grandes directions de la-pensée thomiste. J’ai 
_ dit que cet ouvrage a connu un vrai succés, ce qui est plutdt excep- 
tionnel, en matiére de philosophie. Ce succés soulignait assurément les 
mérites de °Vauteur, et singuliérement celui d’une forme littéraire 
exquise, mais peut-étre plus encore la curiosité de ce que |’on appelle 
en France “le grand public” pour les traités généraux de philosophie 
thomiste. 

Car, ceci est remarquable, ce ne sont pas seulement les philosophes 
de l’Université officielle qui s’intéressent aux doctrines médiévales; c’est 
_ désormais le public lui-méme. Tout ouvrage consacré exposition de la 
pensée de Saint Thomas, pourvu qu’il ne soit pas trop technique, est 
assuré de rencontrer la faveur du public de plus en plus nombreux qui 
s’intéresse aux questions philosophiques. Pour mettre en lumiére ce 
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fait nouveau, je citerai plusieurs ouvrages de ce genre publiés pendant 


ces deux derniéres annés: Le Primat de UIntelligence dans Vhistoire de 
la Pensée (Paris: Beauchesne, 1926), par M. l’abbé O. Habert, initia- 
tion 4 la philosophie et indirectement apologie de la pensée thomiste; 
Initiation a la philosophie thomiste (Paris: Riviére, 1926), ouvrage 
écrit en collaboration par des étudiantes de philosophie de 1’Institut 
Catholique de Paris, sous la direction du R. P. Peillaube, doyen de la 
Faculté de Philosophie; enfin, l’Essai de métaphysique thomiste 
(Paris: Desclée, 1927), par R. B. Wébert, cuvre de. vulgarisation, 
synthése rapide, mais claire, précise et juste. 

En méme temps et selon le méme rythme, les manuels ou ouvrages 
scolaires de philosophie scolastique se multiplient. Jusqu’& ces der- 
niéres annés, il était entendu que les aspirants au baccalauréat ne 
devaient pas, s’ils voulaient étre admis a ]’examen, se présenter comme 
_thomistes. Cela encore est en train de changer: déja, de nombreux 
colléges ont adopté comme ouvrages scolaires des manuels franchement 


thomistes, et, derniérement, M. l’abbé Collin vient de publier, en fran- — 


cais, un Manuel de philosophie thomiste (Paris: Téqui, 1927), destiné 
aux candidats bacheliers. Dans le méme ordre d’idées, je ne dois pas 
omettre de signaler l’admirable Introduction a la Philosophie (Paris: 
de Gigord, 1927) de M. V’abbé Baudin, professeur a l’Université de 


Strasbourg, chef-d’ceuvre de rigueur et d’esprit critique, congu en accord: 


avec les plus authentiques données du thomisme. — 

Bref, la Scolastique a cause gagnée, si l’on se place au point de vue 
de l’attention et de la sympathique curiosité qu’elle rencontre dans le 
public, spécialiste ou simplement cultivé. Est-ce 4 dire que du point de 
vue doctrinal elle soit véritablement en progrés? La réponse 4 cette 
question sera fornuie par l’enquéte que nous allons faire sur |’orienta- 
tion de la pensée francaise en 1926-1927. On pourra juger des con- 
quétes du thomisme au déclin plus ou moins prononcé des doctrines 
idéalistes et matérialistes. Mais dés 4 présent, je puis bien noter que la 


faveur que rencontre la philosophie scolastique, et parmi les profession- 


nels, et dans le ‘grand public, constitue a priori un signe non discutable 
de pénétration et de progrés. Admettons que la mode, et, si l’on veut, 
un certain “snobisme” y soient pour quelque chose. Cette explication 
ne saurait suffire 4 rendre compte de ce vaste mouvement des esprits 
vers la pensée médiévale. La vérité est que cette pensée répond & un 
besoin profond, encore que bien souvent non explicite, des esprits con- 
temporains: dans le désarroi des doctrines contradictoires issues de 
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Kant et du Positivisme, l’intelligence se tourne, d’instinet en quelque 
sorte, vers ce phare de salut qu’est le thomisme. Curiosité, soit: mais 
le principe de toute curiosité, c’est une aspiration a satisfaire, un 


‘manque & combler. C’est ainsi que beaucoup, aprés avoir rédé aux 


abords des Cathédrales, en artistes épris des formes sublimes de la 
pierre et du marbre, mais indiffierents aux réalités que la pierre ou le 
marbre symbolisent, finissent par entrer dans le temple et par s’agenouil- 
ler avec le peuple fidéle. Ils sont -déja nombreux les philosophes qui, 
scduits d’abord par la magnifique ordonnance de la synthése thomiste, 


“ne s’v intéressaient, pour ainsi dire, que du dehors, comme Aa un chef- 
’ ’ ’ 


d’euvre d’équilibre logique sans valeur de vérité, et qui devinrent par 
la suite des thomistes fervents. Je citerai 4 ce propos le teémoignage de 
M. Gonzague Truc, dans son petit livre si intéressant Le retour a la 


‘Scolastique: “Nous tacherons d’établir que cette Scolastique, jadis si 


mactuelle, précisément parce qu’elle fut actuelle avec une sorte de 
frénésie, qu’elle mobilisa au service des problémes éternels toutes les 
richesses des cerveaux et des cours, a quelque chose & nous enseigner 
encore, beaucoup plus que nous ne pensons, et qu’elle garde enfin une 
valeur perpétuelle qui justifie son titre: philosophia perennis. Klle 
seule saurait peut-étre nous rendre & notre destin, en nous redonnant a 
la pensée.” 

Mais ce qui prouve plus que tous les arguments le progrés indéniable 
des doctrines thomistes, ces deux derniéres années, c’est la campagne 
antiscolastique que vient d’inaugurer le gros livre retentissant de M. 
Louis Rougier, professeur & l’Université de Besancon, sur La Scolas- 
tique et le Thomisme (Paris: Gauthier-Villars). Jadis, on ne prenait 
pas la peine de combattre la pensée thomiste. Que désormais cette 
besogne apparaisse nécessaire, c’est, on l’avouera, un signe de ce temps. 
M. Louis Rougier a entrepris de montrer que Saint Thomas a échoué 
dans sa tentative d’accorder l’aristotélisme avec le dogme chrétien, parce 
que tout son systéme de conciliation est fondé sur la distinction réelle 
dessence et d’existence, qui, philosophiquement parlant, est absolument 
inacceptable. Le systéme tout entier se trouve de ce chef condamné. Ce 
livre de M. Rougier, remarquable d’ailleurs par beaucoup de qualités, a 


soulevé nombre de discussions et provoqué plusieurs ripostes péné- 


trantes. Je ne ferai que mentionner celles qui vinrent de M. Etienne 
Gilson (Revue d’histoire franciscaine, Avril-Juin 1926) et du R. P. 
Théry (Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiques, Octobre 
1926, et Revue des Jeunes, 25 Janvier 1927), et qui dénoncérent en M. 
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Rougier. un véritable plagiaire, qui non seulement a copié de larges 
extraits d’ouvrages, évidemment sans nous le dire, mais bien plus en 
égarant ses lecteurs par des artifices de références, et qui fait preuve, 
en de multiples endroits de son wuvre, d’une ignorance invraisemblable. 
D’autres réponses visérent le fond méme du travail de M. Rougier, 
telles celle du R. P. Descoqs, dans les Archives de Philosophie (Vol. V, 
eahier I, Paris: Beauchesne, 1927), et celle de M. l’abbé Bruno de 
Solages, dans la Revue Thomiste (Juillet-Aoait et Septembre-Octobre 
1927). Le R. P. Descogs, comme on pouvait un peu s’y attendre, prend 
prétexte de la discussion de M. Rougier, pour montrer qu’& son point 
de vue, les Scolastiques ont le tort grave de solidariser tout le thomisme 
avec la doctrine de la distinction réelle d’essence et d’existence, dont 
l’ “ incertitude, la précarité et l’imprécision” devraient étre reconnues 
par tous les esprits critiques, et qui, d’ailleurs, si elle n’est pas aristotéli- 
cienne (ce que le P. Descogs a raison de soutenir contre M. X. 
Maquart), n’est pas non plus thomiste. Sur ce dernier point, le P. 
Descogs heurte de front l’opinion 4 peu prés unanime des philosophes 
scolastiques. Et d’ailleurs, il n’est nullement nécessaire d’abandonner 
la distinction réelle d’essence et d’existence pour échapper 4 l’argu- 
mentation de M. Rougier. C’est ce que M. l’abbé Bruno de Solages a 
exposé d’une maniére fort pertinente. 

M. Rougier, dit-il, construit toute sa thése sur les 
équivalences suivantes: 


Foi = Bible = Dogme = Thomisme = Aristotélisme = Raison, 


dont l’arbitraire est évident 4 l’esprit le plus prévenu. D’autre part, il 
s‘obstine & entendre la distinction réelle en un sens qu’elle n’a jamais 
eu dans Saint Thomas, et qui est d’ailleurs étranger au courant thomiste 
authentique, 4 savoir que “la distinction réelle consiste précisément 4 
dire qu’entre |’état de pure possibilité ou puissance objective et 1’étre 
en acte, il y a un milieu, qui est l’existence potentielle de 1’essence 
physique ou puissance subjective”, ce qui donne 4 M. Rougier le beau 
role pour déclarer la distinction réelle inintelligible. Et de plus, quel 
-que soit le sens de la distinction réelle, le thomisme, en tant que systéme 
philosophique et théologique peut bien en dépendre, si l’on veut, mais 
non pas la foi elle-méme, contrairement 4 ce que prétend démontrer M. 
Rougier. Celle-ci transcende toutes les explications métaphysiques. 
“Tl ne faut pas confondre, écrit trés justement M. B. de Solages, cette 
métaphysique fondamentale qui est dans le dogme méme, avec les 
diverses métaphysiques beaucoup plus complétes et plus techniques qui 
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servent & construire les systémes théologiques. Cette métaphysique du 
Dogme n’est pas celle de Platon ou d’Aristote ou de tout autre philoso- 
phe, méme dans les cas oi elle concorde avec elles, car elle n ’y prend 
pas sa source; c’est la métaphysique révélée, celle de |’Evangile et de 
la Tradition: elle est monothéiste, créationiste, spiritualiste, finaliste 
... ete. Elle n’a pas eu & étre incorporée aux croyances chrétiennes 
primitives pour leur donner un sens; elle était, dés l’origine, incluse 
dans ces croyances.” 

En somme, ce qu’il y a de grave dans le travail de M. Reagitll et 
qui le ruine par ses bases mémes, e’est sa prétention de rendre solidaire 
la foi chrétienne de la métaphysique thomiste, elle-méme assimilée 
-indiment 4 la métaphysique d’Aristote. D’une part, en effet, cette 
solidarité n’existe ni en droit, ni en fait, et, d@’autre part, on a trop 
beau jeu (comme le faisait récemment le R. P. Lagrange, dans la Revue 
Thomiste, Nov.-Déc. 1926 et Mai-Juin 1927) & marquer quelles différ- 
ences profondes existent entre la pensée d’Aristote, telle qu’elle 
s’exprime en ses ouvrages, et la pensée de Saint Thomas d’Aquin. 

J’ai insisté un peu sur |’état présent de la philosophie scolastique en 
France, d’abord parce que je m’adresse a des lecteurs d’une revue néo- 
scolastique, ensuite parce qu’en effet le mouvement thomiste a pris, ces 
deux ou trois derniéres années, un développement extrémement 
remarquable. Je ne voudrais pas cependant laisser entendre que toute 
la vie philosophique frangaise s’est cristallisée autour de Saint Thomas. 
En fait, toutes les tendances sont représentés: on le verra par |’exposé 
que je vais faire des productions les plus intéressantes de ces deux 
derniéres années. Pour plus de clarté, j’étudierai successivement les 
ouvrages de psychologie, de logique, de métaphysique générale, de 
morale et de sociologie, en m’efforcant de mettre en évidence les ten- 
dances qui semblent s’accuser en ces divers domaines de la philosophie. 

Les travaux de psychologie expérimentale n’ont pas été plus nom- 
breux en France, en 1926-1927, que dans les précédentes années, c’est-a- 
dire que leur nombre a été plutét restreint. C’est une branche de 
activité philosophique qui est trés loin d’étre cultivée en France comme 
il conviendrait: nous sommes considérablement distancés, quant au 
nombre et 4 la valeur des laboratoires, par |’Allemagne et les Etats- 
Unis, et il n’y a pas encore trés longtemps que Maurice Barrés dut 
jeter un cri d’alarme en signalant ce qu’il appelait assez justement “la 
grande pitié des laboratoires de France”. Il est vrai cependant que 
ces deux derniéres années ont marqué un certain progrés. Le Journal 
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de Psychologie a publié quelques études de valeur. D’autre part, 1’In- 
stitut catholique de Paris vient de réorganiser sur des- bases beaucoup 
plus larges son laboratoire de psychologie scientifique, que dirige, avec 
une compétence partout reconnue, M. Dwelshauvers. Ce dernier va 
publier prochainement a la librairie Payot (Paris) un Traité de Psycho- 
gie, ot seront consignées les nombreuses observations et expérimenta- 
tions faites par lui et ses éléves. La Revue de Philosophie (Septem- 
bre-Octobre 1927) a donné un long extrait de ce Traité, concernant la 
question de la détermination du fait mental, dans lequel l’auteur montre, 
par des expériences précises, combien le physique et le mental se com- 
pénétrent dans toute l’étendue de la vie psychique, impliquant ces deux 
ordres, absolument irréductibles, contraitement aux assertions d'une 
psycho-physiologie assez grossiére: le finalisme propre au régne psy- 
chique, et le déterminisme, propre au régne physique. 

Voila une conclusion, modeste assurément, qui est en train de devenir 
désormais classique en France. La psychologie mécanistique, qui eut 
jusqu’ en 1914 une si grande vogue, n’est plus guére actuellement qu’un 
souvenir du passé. A vrai dire, elle ressemble un peu & ces morts qu'il 
faut tuer encore, et elle a des retours offensifs. Tel, louvrage que 
publiait en 1926 M. B. Bourdon sur l’Intelligence (Paris: Alcan) et 
dans lequel la vie intellectuelle est définie comme une somme de “ phé- 
-noménes dérivés’, non distinets essentiellement des phénoménes sensi- 
bles. Selon cette psychologie, le raisonnement, par exemple, devient un 
simple phénoméne d’imagination, “un phénoméne d’association par 
contiguité et ressemblance”, et “le plus ou moins de rigueur d’un 
raisonnement dépend du degré de ressemblance qui existe entre |'ex- 
périence actuelle sur laquelle on raisonne et les expériences antérieures 
sur lesquelles se fonde le raisonnement.” Par ailleurs, l’ouvrage de M. 
Bourdon signale avec beaucoup de clarté les expériences récentes sur la 
connaissance intellectuelle et constitue une bonne introduction expéri- 
mentale a l’étude de l’intelligence. Le psychologue, en M. Bourdon, 
vaut mieux que le philosophe. : 

En matiére de contribution & la psychologie scientifique, je ne veux 
pas omettre de signaler l’ouvrage de Mademoiselle R. Déjean sur La 
Perception visuelle: Etude de la psychologie de la distance et de ses 
conditions objectives (Paris: Alcan, 1926). Dans cet essai, trés intér- 
essant, l’auteur montre que “ce sont les conditions objectives elles- 
_mémes qui déterminent la fixation a telle distance dans le champ visuel; - 
Vactivité prospective de l’esprit . . . conditionne l’efficacité de ]’excitant 
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- gitué & distance.” Mlle. Déjean essaye en outre de prouver que e’est en 


termes dualistes que doit se résoudre le probléme de la perception 
visuelle c’est-a-dire que ses conditions objectives sont constituées non 
seulement par l’excitant visuel, mais encore par les récepteurs et les 
ares nerveux rétino-moteurs. Sur un sujet tout voisin, “ L’orientation 
lointaine et la reconnaissance des lieux ”’, M. Rabaud a publié, en 1926, 
dans le Journal de Psychologie des observations fort suggestives sur 
Vorientation des invertébrés, d’oi il résulte qu’il n’y a pas lieu de dis- 
tinguer un sens spécial d’orientation, mais simplement des processus 
de mémoire sensorielle. 

La psychologie du réve a suscité également plusieurs travaux dignes 


de remarque. Dans Les Réves et leur interprétation psychanalytique 


(Paris: Aloan, 1926) le Dr. Allenby, aprés un résumé des études parues 
i. ce jour sur ce sujet, donne un compte-rendu des séances de traitement 
psychanalytique 4 l’Hopital Sainte-Anne, concernant le récit du réve, 


les associations spontanées de la malade pendant les séances, et leur 


interprétation freudienne. D’autre part, M. E. Meyerson a donné une 
traduction du grand ouvrage de Freud sur La Science des Réves (Paris: 
Alean, 1926). Ce n’est pas & dire que, dans ce chapitre de la psycholo- 
gie, le freudisme soit adopté en France sans de graves réserves. Robert 
de Sinety, dans une étude sur “ La direction des névropathes” (Revue 
d’Ascétique et de Mystique, Juillet-Octobre 1927), avait porté des 
appréciations plutot sévéres sur la théorie freudienne, et, méme dans le 
petit groupe d’écrivains, disciples de Freud, qui publie, a Paris l’Evolu- 
tion psychidtrique (Payot, 2 volumes parus), l’adhésion au freudisme 
n'est que partielle. Le Dr. Boyer, résumant récemment leurs travaux 
touchant la libido de l’adolescence. (Archives de Philosophie, Vol. V, 
Cahier 2, Paris, Beauchesne, 1927), faisait remarquer que pour eux 
“cette libido sur l’essence de laquelle on se méprend, n’est en soi qu’une 
‘ aimance ” peu déterminée et trés souple, devant avoir pour fin l’adap- 
tation effective de l’individu hors du sein familial aprés la puberté”, ce 
qui revient & limiter considérablement la portée du freudisme. 

En général, on tend en France de plus en plus a considérer comme 
deux disciplines parfaitement distinctes la psychologie scientifique et 
la psychologie philosophique. C’est ce que M. A. Mochi s’efforce de 
montrer dans une trés instructive étude, sur Les Fondements, les Limites 
et la Valeur de la Psychologie scientifique. C’est aussi le théme que 
M. l’abbé Baudin, professeur 4 l’Université de Strasbourg, vient de 
reprendre avec une grande vigueur dans son beau volume d’Introduc- 
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tion a la Philosophie: Qwest-ce que la Philosophie? (Paris: de Gigord, 
1927). Sous sa forme scolaire, cet ouvrage constitue une contribution — 
de premier ordre A la méthodologie philosophique: tous les problémes 
qui se posent touchant les rapports de ’empirisme et de la science, de 
la science et de la philosophie et leurs objets respectifs, sont traités — 
avec une rigueur et une clarté qui font de ce petit livre une maniére de 
chef-d’ceuvre. 
D’ailleurs, la critique bergsonienne du parallélisme psycho-physique 
est désormais victorieuse, et l’on trouverait difficilement, en ces deux 
derniéres années, une étude de psychologie qui défende avec netteté 
cette ancienne position. Non pas que M. Bergson ait fait école. La 
nature méme de sa doctrine est un obstacle a la constitution d’une école 
bergsonienne. Mais le matérialisme psychologique ne s’est pas relevé 
et ne se relévera pas des coups quwil lui a portés. M. Jaeques Cheva- 
lier, professeur a l’Université de Grenoble, dans le petit volume, admi- 
rable, en vérité, de clarté et de logique entrainante, qu’il a consacré 4 
Bergson (Paris: Plon, 1926) a repris, a l’usage du grand public, les 
arguments bergsoniens des Données immédiates de la Conscience et de 
Matiére et Mémoire: “Les faits mis en lumiére par Bergson, dit-il, 
rendent intenable le matérialisme sous toutes ses formes. Ils confirment 
le spiritualisme: mais ils corrigent et complétent le spiritualisme clas- 
sique, en méme temps qu’ils l’étayent d’une preuve. Aristote avait trop 
uni l’Ame et le corps, la forme et la matiére, et il avait rendu difficile- 
ment concevable, dans sa théorie propre, la survivance de nos souve- 
nirs, dont il faisait une fonction du corps. Descartes garantissait par- 
faitement, par son dualisme, l’existence continuée de V’fme, mais, en 
séparant trop l’ame du corps, il rendait difficilement explicable leur - 
union, quwil ne pouvait nier. Bergson, mieux qu’Aristote, et comme 
Descartes, distingue absolument l’Ame et le corps; mais, au lieu de les 
séparer, comme Descartes, il en montre, comme Aristote, et mieux que 
lui, l’étroite union, et prépare méme les voies 4 leur rapprochement.” 
Cet ouvrage de M. J. Chevalier, dont le retentissement a été notable, 
avait ceci d’original qu’il entendait montrer que la philosophie berg- 
sonienne, dans ses données actuelles et dans ses prolongements logiques, 
vient corroborer et confirmer la plupart des grandes théses de la philo- 
sophie thomiste, et les quelques lignes que j’ai citées plus haut donnent 
parfaitement le ton de l’ouvrage tout entier. M. J. Chevalier, malgré 
tout le talent et toute la flamme qu’il a mis dans son oeuvre, n’a pas 
réussi, semble-t-il, & convaincre les philosophes chrétiens. Le R. P. 
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Roland-Gosselin, dans la Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théolo- 
giques (Avril, 1927), s’est montré assez sceptique, et je serais bien 
 étonné que le bergsonisme de M. Chevalier puisse, sinon convertir, du 
moins ébranler M. Jacques Maritain, dont on annonce la réédition pro- 
chaine de son étude ancienne sur La Philosophie bergsonienne. Cepen- 
dant je dois noter, pour étre parfaitement exact, qu’il y a quelques signes, 
parmi les philosophes seolastiques, d’un certain revirement favorable & 
Bergson. M. Bouyssonie, dans un article récent (Revue Apologétique, 
Octobre, 1927) accueillait en somme avec sympathie le plaidoyer berg- 
sonien de M. J. Chevalier, et le R. P. Sertillanges déclarait, il n’y a 
pas longtemps: “ M. Bergson ne périra point, et j’estime qu’en une 
foule de questions, son étude attentive peut procurer au thomisme un 
magnifique enrichissement.” (Les Nouvelles littéraires, 22 Janvier, 
1927) C'est qu’en effet, il faut l’avouer: il serait injuste de contester 
ou de dissimuler tout ce que le renouveau spiritualiste actuel, en matiére 
de philosophie, doit & Henri Bergson. Toutes réserves faites sur cer- 
taines tendances de sa doctrine, il y a dans son oeuvre, surtout psycholo- 
gique, des matériaux parfaitement assimilables par une philosophie 
thomiste et cette doctrine reste ouverte & des reprises ou & des déve- 
loppements en accord avec les théses spiritualistes. Sur ce point, on 
peut donner cause gagnée & M. Chevalier. 

Voici, d’ailleurs, un nouveau Cours de Psychologie, entrepris par M. 
Marcel Foucault, professeur 4 l’Université de Montpellier, et qui, bien 
que non proprement bergsonien, est cependant orienté dans la méme 
direction. Le premier volume de cet ouvrage a paru en 1926, sous le 
titre d’Introduction a la psychologie (Paris: Alean). M.M. Foucault 
y prend nettement position, au nom des données de la psychologie 
expérimentale, contre l’ancien parallélisme psycho-physique, et y 
défend, en particulier, la doctrine de la liberté: “ L’acte libre, écrit-il, 
n’a pas lintelligibilité scientifique qui nous est donnée par la connais- 
sance des lois nécessaires, mais il a l’intelligibilité qui nous est donnée 
par la connaissance des raisons morales, et que par Suite nous pouvons 
appeler l’intelligibilité morale. Nous voyons done que, pour une philo- 
sophie rationaliste, la nécessité n’est point la seule source d’explication, 
mais la liberté aussi est un principe d’intelligence.” 

Dans le méme ordre d’idées, l’étude de M. Rignano, dans le Journal 
de Psychologie (15 Novembre, 1926), pourrait assez bien résumer les 
tendances dominantes de la psychologie francaise: “ Tous les phénomé- 
nes, depuis l’assimilation et le métabolisme jusqu’aux phénoménes phy- 
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siologiques et psychiques les plus complexes... considérés sous. 


Yaspect finaliste, montrent l’impuissance du mécanisme & rendre raison 
de la vie en sa totalité.” | 

Je ne voudrais pas clore ces quelques notes sur la psychologie fran- 
caise, dans ces deux derniéres années, sans signaler les Etudes de psy- 
chologie pédagogique que viennent de publier les Archives de Philoso- 
phie (Vol. V, Cahier 2, Paris, Beauchesne, 1927). Ces études, rédigées 
en collaboration, ont trait aux divers problémes pédagogiques particu- 


liérement actuels (coéducation des sexes, mesures psychiques chez les 


écoliers, hygiéne de la puberté, troubles psychiques de l’enfant, etc.). 
Outre leur valeur propre, elles ont ceci de remarquable qu’elles provien- 
nent d’auteurs de formation philosophique assez différente: philosophes 
thomistes et “ universitaires”. Elles montrent a l’évidence que, d’une 


part, les thomistes entendent contribuer, en ce qui les concerne, aux 


recherches expérimentales, si en honneur aujourd’hul, sans craindre, 
comme on a pu le faire naguére par excés de timidité, que des observa- 
tions consciencieuses puissent nuire aux doctrines traditionnelles, et 
que, d’autre part, les universitaires ne s’effraient plus de collaborer, en 
matiére de philosophie, avec des religieux. 

En somme, philosophes et savants sont plus soucieux que jadis de 
_délimiter exactement les frontiéres de leurs compétences respectives. 
Le vieux conflit, non seulement de la science et de la religion, mais 
aussi de la science et de la —- apparait aujourd’hui comme un 
conflit sans objet et sans raison. 

Que telle soit l’opinion dintindn. on. peut s’en convaincre en lisant 


Venquéte trés suggestive qu’ont publiée les Cahiers de la Nouvelle 
_ Journée, sous le titre Qu’est-ce que la Science? (Paris: Bloud, 1926), — 
t & laquelle ont répondu MM. O. Manville, A. George, A. Metz et 


Edouard Le Roy. Tour a tour, nous est présentée la pensée de Pierre 
Duhem, d’Henri Poincaré, de M. Emile Meyerson, par un de leurs dis- 


ciples, enfin de M. Le Roy par lui-méme. Pour Duhem, nous dit-on, la . 


théorie physique n’est ni une explication métaphysique, ni un ensemble 
de lois générales dont la vérité découlerait de l’expérience et de ]’induc- 
tion, mais une construction artificielle, fabriquée au moyen de grandeurs 
mathématiques. Cette théorie constitue une maniére de schéma, apte a 
résumer les lois de l’observation et peut-étre développée avec une 
rigueur algébrique: elle n’est point une explication, mais une repré- 
sentation. Toutefois, elle tend 4 devenir une classification naturelle, 
analogue a l’ordre transcendant qui domine les realités expérimentales; 
elle tend & réfléter ’ordre ontologique lui-méme. 
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Par cette conclusion réaliste, Duhem se sépare nettement de H. Poin- 
-earé. L’oeuvre philosophique de ce dernier est une réaction contre le 
scientisme du XIX° siécle et des premiéres années du XX*°. Poincaré 
ne croit pas du tout que la science puisse jamais résoudre les énigmes 
de l’univers, contrairement aux prétentions, qui font sourire aujourd’hui, 
de Berthelot et de Haeckel. II le ecroit d’autant moins qu’il juge la 
science incapable de nous renseigner sur la réalité profonde des choses. 
“Elle n’est pour lui, nous dit M. A. George, qu’une classification, une 
facon de rapprocher des faits que les apparences séparaient, bien qu’ils 
fussent liés par quelque parenté naturelle et cachée.” La science ne 
peut nous faire connaitre que des rapports vrais. Pragmatisme décidé, 
qui-ne découvre dans la science qu’une valeur de commodité. 

La doctrine de M. Meyerson est une réaction contre le positivisme, 
mais aussi contre les théories de Duhem et surtout de Poincaré. Il 
montre que la science exige le concept de chose, en ce qu'elle a son 
_fondement dans les données du sens commun, qu’elle ne se borne pas & 
rechercher et 4 établir des rapports commodes en vue de l’action de 
homme sur la nature, mais qu’elle veut expliquer les choses, en détermi- 
nant leurs causes, ¢c’est-a-dire en identifiant l’antécédent et le conséquent. 
Sil est vrai, d’autre part, que dans ses explications spécifiques, la 
science ne dépasse pas la surface des choses, elle traduit un aspect de 
ce besoin métaphysique qui est au coeur méme de homme: “ L’homme 
fait de la métaphysique comme il pense”, écrit M. Meyerson. 

M. Le Roy nous raméne sensiblement, par sa théorie de la science, 
aux conceptions de Poincaré. Pour lui, la science ne fait que con- 
struire des cadres ou schémes dont tout l’intérét ou toute la valeur 
n’est que de traduire symboliquement le réel sans nous faire pénétrer sa 
nature. 

Tels sont les résultats de ce que l’on pourrait appeler examen de 
conscience institué par les Cahiers de la Nouvelle Journée. Mais voici 

une autre enquéte, conduite encore par les mémes Cahiers sur le théme 
- suivant: “Oud chercher le réel?” (Paris: Bloud, 1927 ) Cette question 
méme est un résultat des conclusions qui ressortent de l’étude précé- 
dente. La science ne nous dit rien décidément sur le fond des choses 
Elle ne manipule que des apparences, et son domaine c’est la superficie 
des choses. Ce n’est donc pas 4 elle que nous demanderons de nous 
faire pénétrer le réel. C’est 14 le rdle de la philosophie, précisons: de 
la métaphysique. Mais ce role, la philosophie ne le remplira exacte- 

ment que si elle se tourne résolument vers l’individuel, qui seul est 
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réel. Tel est le sens général des réponses faites & l’enquéte des Cahiers 
de la Nouvelle Journée. La philosophic, nous dit-on, dans la mesure ot 
elle se satisfait des cadres tout abstraits et formels qu’elle invente pour 
classer la réalité par genres et par espéces, ressemble trop & la science: 
elle reste i la surface des choses. Si le récl, c'est avant tout individu, 
la méthode propre de la métaphysique, ce sera Vintuition qui nous fait 
pénétrer au coeur des choses pour les connaitre dans ce qu’elles ont de 
vraiment singulier. Je citerai, pour donner une idée d’ensemble de 
cette enquéte, quelques lignes de M. Jacques Chevalier: “ C’est i cause 
de la faiblesse de notre esprit que notre science ne s’étend qu’aux genres 
et s’arréte devant les individus. Mais eectte faiblesse de notre esprit 
nest pas sans reméde. Eriger notre science en norme de la science, 
c‘est manquer d’audace intellectuelle et prendre trop vite notre parti | 
de nos ignorances, c’est consacrer notre faiblesse, au lieu de chercher d 
la corriger, c’est nous enfermer dans nos limites au lieu de faire effort 
pour les franchir, c’est ériger le relatif en absolu, et faire de l’intelli- 
gence humaine, dans son état actuel, la norme immuable des choses. 
Or la norme de l’intelligence, comme de l’intelligible, n’est pas l’homme, 
mais Dieu, c’est-i-dire une intelligence supérieure aux genres, aux 
abstractions, aux nombres, une intelligence qui n’a pas besoin de comp- 
ter, parce qu’elle voit tout et chaque chose dans son individualité pro- 
pre et dans son ordre.” 

Ce sont des idées semblables que M. Chevalier développe dans les 
trois conférences qu’il a données en Angleterre, sur Aristote ou Vidée 
de création, Pascal ou la méthode dimmanence, Newman ou Vidée de 
développement, et que publient en volume les éditions Spes (Paris, 
1927). Jen’insiste pas sur ce dernier ouvrage, car enfin on ne peut pas 
tout dire, et d’ailleurs je répéte que je veux signaler des orientations 
plus que des titres d’ouvrages ou des noms d’auteurs.. Or, ces diverses . 
études dont je viens de parler, dépendent toutes plus ou moins de l’in- 
fluence bergsonienne; non pas qu’elles adoptent intégralement les doc- 
trines de l’éminent philosophe—j’ai dit déja qu’il n’y a pas en France 
d’école bergsonienne proprement dite—mais en ceci qu’elles trahissent 
une préoccupation du concret et du singulier. C’est en somme d cette 
tendance que se réduit actuellement en France |’action positive de la 
pensée bergsonienne. Je ne veux pas dire 14 que ce soit peu. Au 
contraire. Mais c’est un fait que \e positif de la doctrine de Bergson, 
ou, si l’on veut, cette doctrine en tant que systéme, reste étrangére & la 
presque totalité des penseurs frangais. 
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M. Goblot, se rattache, pour parler en gros, au positivisme et, s’il est 
logicien de profession, il montre par son dernier ouvrage, consacré & 
La Logique des jugements de valeur (Paris: Colin, 1927), que la logique 
s’achéve, ne disons pas en métaphysique, puisque nous parlons de M. 
Goblot, du moins en quelque chose d’approchant. Kn appliquant aux 
jugements de valeur l’analyse logique, M. Goblot découvre trois types 
de valeurs: le bien et la perfection, la fin, et le moyen, dont chacun 
doit étre traité, prouvé et réfuté par des arguments distincts. La per- 
fection est l’objet dun jugement de prévalence, la fin est objet d’un 
jugement de préférence, ct le moyen a son critérium de valeur dans le 
rendement. Si M. Goblot, aprés de fines analyses psychologiques, ter- 
mine son ouvrage par une profession de foi passablement sceptique, le 
ton qu’il adopte tranche nettement sur celui de la plupart des philoso- 
phes d’aujourd’hui. | 

Je puis le montrer en citant, parmi ceux-ci, un des plus illustres, 
et dont V’influence sur la génération contemporaine est considérable, 
je veux nommer Emile Boutroux. Defunctus adhuc loquitur, et 
l‘ouvrage posthume que des disciples pieux viennent de publier sous le 
titre La Nature et VEsprit (Paris: Vrin, 1927) s’il contient des con- 
férences déji anciennes de Boutroux, témoigne du moins de la durable 
action de sa pensée. <A ce titre, cet ouvrage est bien quelque chose 
d’actuel et de significatif du moment présent. Boutroux y montre 
excellemment que vouloir assimiler la psychologie, la morale et la 
sociologie aux sciences physiques, ¢c’est proprement détruire l’homme, 
en supprimant a priori tout ce qui le distingue du reste de la nature. 
“Tl y a des explications, dit-il fort bien, qui font évanouir leur objet.” 
Mais si l’on veut se laisser conduire par la vérité, on devra bien avouer 
que la vie de l’esprit “ commengant dans la science, est, au point de 
vue de la science elle-méme, une réalité”, et méme la véritable réalité. 
On voit quelle réponse Boutroux, de sa tombe, fait & la question sur 
laquelle M. Goblot terminait louvrage dont je parlais plus haut: “ En 
quoi la substance spirituelle vaudrait-elle mieux, en tant que substance, 
que la corporelle?” Cette réponse n’est. pas d’un sceptique. Qu’aprés 
cela, Boutroux semble céder parfois au mirage kantien, il ne faut pas 
s’en étonner outre mesure. II a subi, & son corps défendant, l’ambiance 
de son temps. Mais il n’en reste pas moins que les directions générales 
de sa pensée étaient nettement spiritualistes. 

Cette rapide revue des oeuvres principales de psychologie et de 
logique de ces deux derniéres années montre 4 l’évidence combien la 
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métaphysique est partout. Elle est la philosophie méme, et toute 
recherche ne peut étre qualifiée de philosophique qu’en tant qu’elle est, 
sinon métaphysique, du moins ordonnée 4 la métaphysique. Aussi, 
e’est bien dans le chapitre de la philosophie premiére que viennent se 
classer naturellement la plupart des oeuvres philosophiques. Du moins, 
en ce domaine, les positions sont plus sii et la synthése semble 
plus facile. 

Je ne m’arréterai pas plus qu i] ne convient 4 certaines manifesta- 
tions tapageuses ot paraissent devoir se spécialiser les cahiers parais- 
sant sous ce nom: L’Esprit (Paris: Rieder, 1926), et dont le programme 
consiste en un matérialisme assez grossier. I] ne faut voir la que !’effer- 
vescence de jeunes écrivains qui jettent leur gourme, et qui s’assagiront, 
du moins je l’espére. En attendant, ils n’ont chance d’intéresser que 
les badauds. | 

D’un mot, on pourrait caractériser les tendances métaphysiques de 
ces derniéres années comme une réaction anti-idéaliste. D’ailleurs, cette 
réaction ne semble pas aller sur les traces du néo-réalisme américain. 
Celui-ci n’a recueilli en France presque aucune adhésion notable, et, au 
contraire, suscite les critiques les plus vives et les plus concordantes. 
On en trouvera |’écho dans le Bulletin de la Société francaise de Philo- 
sophie consacré a la théorie de la stérilité de la Conscience dans la 
philosophie américaine et anglaise (Paris: Colin, 1926), ou M. Lovejoy 
montre les difficultés insurmontables auxquelles se heurte la thése néo- 
réaliste, d’aprés laquelle “ aucun élément présent 4 l’esprit dans la per- 
ception ou la pensée ne doit ni son existence ni aucune autre de ses 
‘qualités aux processus, soit psychiques, soit physiologiques, nécessaires 
a la présentation.”’ 

En vérité, l’influence de M. a pése toujours en France en 
faveur de l’idéalisme, et son ouvrage récent sur Le Pro grés de la con- 
science dans la philosophie occidentale (Paris: Alean, 1927) ne fait que 
reprendre, en de nouvelles variations, le motif essentiel de sa doctrine 
que l’enchainement des faits et des découvertes scientifiques ne peut 
que mettre en lumiére le déroulement du conflit jamais résolu et impos- 
sible 4 résoudre entre le dogmatisme de la science achevée et esprit de 
liberté de la science en train de se faire. Mais cette influence n’est point 
capitale jusqu’a endiguer le courant qui va l’encontre de l’idéalisme de 
forme kantienne. Autant qu’il est possible d’en juger par les produc- 
tions de ces derniéres années, la spéculation philosophique s’oriente vers 
un réalisme critique, ou se trouveraient consiliées les exigences respec- 
tives du réalisme et de l’idéalisme. 
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C’est le sens méme du beau travail de M. J. Paliard Intuition et 
réflexion (Paris: Alean), lequel doit beaucoup aux idées toujours 
vivantes de M. Maurice Blondel. Dans l’introduction de son ouvrage, 
Vauteur définit avec précision le but qu’il s’est assigné. La philosophie 
du concret et celle du notionnel, dit-il, sont d’accord pour revendiquer 
contre le physiologisme et le sociologism. le caractére irréductible de 
leur objet, qui est l’esprit humain. M. Bergson trouve son objet dans 
le fait méme de la conscience et il veut instaurer au moyen de l’intui- 
tion une “ métaphysique positive ” qui serait bien 4 classer dans le genre 
réaliste le plus net. Les idéalistes, Lachelier, Hamelin, veulent trouver 
leur objet au terme d’une dialectique toute abstraite. Excés des deux 


edtés, déclare M. Paliard, car, privée de toute idée, l’intuition ne pourra 


jamais nous donner qu’un “ devenir sans pensée”, une existence sans 
essence, et, d’autre part, démunie de toute intuition, la dialectique de 
Vidée n’arriverait jamais 4 rejoindre le devenir, l’existence et le donné. 
En réalité, il n’y a ni donné pur, ni idée pure. Ces termes, qui expri- 
ment les positions extrémes, l’un du réalisme, l’autre de Pidéalisme, sont 
dépourvus de sens précis. Si le donné est pensée, la pensée implique 
un donné. “ S’il est interdit 4 la philosophie de s’identifier 4 la réalité 
de la vie, si elle doit avouer que l’individu, en cherchant a se connaitre, 


en se parlant 4 lui-méme, résiste 4 sa propre dialectique et s’échappe 
dans l’ineffable, il ne lui reste plus qu’ reconnaitre au moins qu’il y a 


du réel, 4 poser l’étre hors du connaitre, ce qui est affirmer !’en soi, ou 
Vintériorité, ou la forme de l’individu.” 

Comme expression de la méme tendance vers un réalisme critique, je 
ne veux pas omettre de signaler ici le grand ouvrage entrepris par M. 
Lasbax, professeur 4 l’Université de Clermont, et intitulé: Cahiers de 


 synthése dialectique. Deux nouveaux ecahiers viennent de paraitre 


depuis quelques jours seulement et je regrette de ne pouvoir pas les 


utiliser. Mais le premier ecahier: La dialectique et le rythme de. 


VUnivers (Paris: Vrin, 1926) a donné la direction générale de l’ensem- 


ble de Voeuvre. La dialectique, telle que la définit M. Lasbax, est 


Veffort pour atteindre le réel: “ Nous saisissons en nous des faits de 
conscience, et, ces faits, en méme temps, nous apparaissent invincible- 


Ment comme des reflets ou des signes d’une réalité qui les dépasse, étre 


par rapport 4 phénoméne, objet par rapport 4 sujet, monde par rap- 


_ port 4 esprit humain.” En somme, le probléme consiste 4 résoudre 


Vantinomie “ réalisme ou idéalisme”, et M. Lasbax déclare qu’il entend 
montrer comment le systéme de l’univers a été fidélement réfléchi par la 
pensée humaine, et établir ainsi la thése méme du réalisme, 
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C’est cette thése que le R. P. Maréchal expose et défend, dans ces 
cahiers si suggestifs qu’il publie depuis plusieurs années sous ce titre 
général Le point de départ de la Métaphysique: Legons sur le déve- 
loppement historique et théorique du probléme de la connaissance. Le 
cinquiéme cahier, paru en 1926, a pour objet Le Thomisme devant la 
Philosophie critique (Paris: Alcan), et le R. P. Maréchal y développe 
cette doctrine que “l’affirmation ontologique de ]’Absolu est la condi- 
tion nécessaire a priori de toute affirmation objective, l’intelligence ne 
pouvant objectiver ses jugements qu’en vertu de la tendance active qui 
la porte nécessairement vers Dieu. Or cette tendance active affirme 
implicitement l’existence de Dieu, sans laquelle elle serait contradic- 
toire”. Ouvrage vraiment admirable de pénétration métaphysique et 
d’information historique. Si les philosophes thomistes ont fait quelques 
réserves sur la thése du R. P. Maréchal, du moins tous se sont accordés 
a louer l’intention de l’auteur, qui était ouvertement d’enrichir la pensée 
thomiste de tout l’apport, conciliable avec elle, de la spéculation mo- 
derne. Et de fait, il y a, dans cet ouvrage, comme dans les précédents 
du méme auteur, procédant du désir de convaincre plus que de réfuter, 
un talent si particulier de déceler, dans les systémes adverses, le point 
précis par ou ils peuvent étre rapprochés des théses scolastiques, plus 
précisément par ou leurs vérités partielles postulent la vérité totale, 
qu’on en peut espérer une confrontation sérieuse et fructueuse des doc- 
trines en présence. 

C’est de la méme méthode que s’inspirent les notes que le R. P. 
Auguste Valensin a ajoutées en appendices 4 sa traduction frangaise 
du Sonnenklarer Bericht de Fichte (Paris: Beauchesne, 1927), celle en 
particulier ou l’auteur expose ce qui, dans l’idéalisme, doit, 4 son avis, 
étre retenu, et ce qui doit étre abandonné. Je ne puis poser, remarque- 
t-il, que cela seul que je connais. Mais je ne puis poser une chose sans 
la détacher de moi, s’il est vrai que je la pose non en moi, ow je la 
trouve, mais en soi. Or qu’est ce donc qui rend ce transfert possible? 
Une seule chose: “ que la réalité posée en soi puisse étre censée posséder 
la méme nature qu’elle avait en moi pour moi, car autrement il se 
trouverait que je n’ai rien posé.” Mais d’autre part c’est & bon droit 
que l’idéalisme refuse d’admettre une chose-en-soi congue comme un 
type d’étre radicalement hétérogéne 4 la pensée, lequel ne pourrait 
étre évidemment qu’un néant pour nous. Or “entre l’équivocité de 
létre qui, supprimant toute ressemblance entre la Pensée et la Chose, 
rend toute position de Chose impossible, et l’univocité qui rend cette 
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position illusoire puisqu’alors la chose n’est encore que de la pensée, il 
y a place pour l’analogie. C’est elle qui permet de soutenir la thése 
du Dualisme; si une chose est analogue 4 une conscience, cela suffit: je 
puis dés lors, sans contradiction, penser la chose et, en méme temps la 
poser en soi, car en ce cas ce que je pose est encore ce que je pense.” 

Consacré & La connaissance sensible d’aprés les Scolastiques (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1926), essai du R. P. Gabriel Picard, conclut également 
en faveur d’un réalisme critique. Il ne convient pas, selon le P. Picard, 
de faire dépendre absolument notre confiance dans les facultés sensibles 
de leur mécanisme plus ou moins immédiat. Rien de plus décevant, en 
tout cas, que de réclamer la suppression des intermédiaires nécessaires 
et done de vouloir ne se fier qu’a& la prise immédiate de la chose sensi- 
ble. Une fois admise l’objectivité de la perception, il reste & en faire ~ 
une critique d’appréciation permettant de doser exactement son degré- 
d’objectivité. Si les scolastiques médiévaux ne l’ont pas assez fait, 
faute de l’information scientifique nécessaire, c’est du moins se con- 
former 4 leur esprit que d’entreprendre cette critique, si l’on veut 
échapper 4 ce réalisme naif, qui est, par.sa naiveté méme, un des meil- 
leurs auxiliaires de l’idéalisme. 

En matiére de morale et de sociologie, ces deux derniéres années ont 
accusé avec une grande netteté, une orientation assez différente de celle 
qui prévalait avant la guerre et qui était dirigée par les théses rela- 
tivistes mises 4 la mode par l’école de Durkheim. A ce titre, le livre 
dont M. Rauh vient de publier la troisiéme édition: L’expérience morale 
(Paris: Alcan, 1926), est plutot un témoignage du passé. A vrai dire, 
M. Rauh n’appartient pas 4 l’école sociologique. Mais sa morale ne 
s’en affirme pas moins comme détachée de toute idée de transcendance, 
et dans la derniére édition de son ouvrage, il précise, en Appendice, les 
conclusions de ses recherches: “ Une doctrine morale ne. vaut que si 
elle nait dans une conscience désintéressée, informée, détachée de toute 
théorie qui prétendrait déduire cette doctrine de considérations extra- 
morales. Une doctrine morale ne vaut que si elle a été vérifiée dans et 
par l’action, au contact du milieu qu’elle concerne.” — 

Cette maniére de poser et de résoudre le probléme moral, M. Souriau 
_ déclare adopter, dans son livre sur La fonction pratique de la finalité 
(Paris: Alean). Mais il ne l’adopte pas sans la modifier profondément, 
s’il est vrai que par l’étude de la finalité, qui exprime et résume en elle 
toutes les exigences de la morale, il arrive 4 cette conclusion que 
“YVaboutissement essentiel de la finalité pratique de la fin supréme ne 
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peut étre dans la société humaine, mais seulement dans la sainteté de 
Dieu, qui ne peut étre réalisée sans la grace.” Si M. Souriau se défie 
encore outre mesure, & l’exemple de M. Rauh, du “ dogmatisme spécu- 
latif,” du moins il est en bonne voie pour se rencontrer avec lui en ses 
conclusions essentielles. 

Cet ouvrage de M. Souriau témoigne hautement des tendances 
actuelles en ce qui touche aux sciences morales. Au point ou en est 
venu son auteur, et, avec lui, nombre de nos contemporains, il est clair 
que le contact devient possible et méme aisé entre des esprits de ce 
genre et des philosophes traditionnels, tels que le R. P..Mersch. Ce 
dernier a publié un travail trés approfondi sur l’Obligation morale, 
principe de liberté (Louvain-Paris, 1927), ot il montre comment la 
morale n’est pas une régle imposée du dehors d’une maniére arbitraire, 
mais l’expression d’un ordre que l’homme ne crée pas, mais découvre 
en lui comme la condition méme de son étre: “ Liberté et obligation 
doivent faire que l’homme devienne de plus en plus par lui-méme 
ce qu’il est par Dieu. L’homme doit s’achever. Continuant en quelque 
sorte en lui-méme l’acte créateur par des forces regues de cet acte et 
dans le sens marqué par cet acte, il doit se créer lui-méme comme une © 
seconde fois, reprendre en lui, pour lui, l’action qui le fait exister, saisir | 
et assimiler son étre en son acte et, en les harmonisant l’un avec |’autre, 
-@tre l’artisan secondaire de toute sa valeur morale naturelle. Et ce sera 
la sanction de la moralité: le bonheur et la fierté d’étre, grace a Dieu, 
principe de ce qu’on est devenu.”’ 

Je n’insiste pas sur d’autres ouvrages consacrés 4 tenant de la 
morale traditionnelle parus en ces derniéres années. II] me suffira 
d’avoir montré quelles directions en somme convergentes orientent la 
spéculation indépendante et la spéculation thomiste. | 
Ces divers travaux accusent le déclin de l’influence durkheimienne 
qui fut vraiment immense pendant un demi-siécle et jusqu’a ces der- 
niéres années. Récemment encore, un décret ministériel introduisait 
dans les écoles normales d’instituteurs public l’enseignement obliga- 
_ toire de la sociologie selon les principes de Durkheim. Innovation 
paradoxale, s’il est vrai que e’est au moment méme ou le charme s’en 
va que l’on fait des doctrines de l’école sociologique une matiére en 
quelque sorte officielle d’enseignement. En tout cas, c’est un fait cer- 
tain et indiscutable: les théories de Durkheim sont aujourd’hui beau- 
coup plus qu’ébranlées. 

L’ouvrage de M. D. Essertier: Psychologie et Sociologie: Essai de 
bibliographie critique (Paris: Alcan, 1927) constitute une critique 


‘ 
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assez vive de la méthode et des théories durkheimiennes. L/’auteur 
montre en particulier comment les faits contredisent ces théories, 
daprés lesquelles la conscience collective, créatrice des légendes, des 
épopées, des religions et du droit serait.la clef de*tous les phénoménes 
sociaux. La philologie et l’histoire du développement du droit prouvent 
a lévidence que nos grands poémes épiques, ainsi que les régles juri- 
-diques, ne sont aucunement le fruit d’une conscience collective, mais pro- 
prement des individus ou de ces personnes morales que sont les écoles. 
Ces critiques de M. Essertier 4 l’adresse de Durkheim ne l’empéchent 
pas de souscrire 4 l’essentiel des théses de l’école sociologique. Mais 
elles montrent bien, émanant d’un disciple, que le travail de vérification 
est déja commencé. 

‘M. Lévy-Bruhl ne semble pas s’en apercevoir, ou, en tout cas, ne pas 
sen émouvoir. Dans l’Ame primitive (Paris: Alean, 1927), il reprend 
sa thése, essentiellement durkheimienne, du “ prélogisme primitif”’, 
d’aprés laquelle la pensée des peuples non civilisés différerait totale- 
ment de la nétre. Il est évident que, sil en était ainsi, il faudrait 
renoncer définitivement, & toute idée de droit naturel, celui-ci sup- 
posant l’identité spécifique.de la pensée dans tout le genre humain. 
Mais la thése que M. Lévy-Bruhl soutient avec persévérance, est étayée, 
de l’avis méme des ethnologues les plus compétents, d’une maniére trop 
arbitraire, pour qu’elle ait. chance de recontrer |’adhésion générale. 

Ce n’est pas en ce sens que s’orientent les esprits, si l’on en croit 
- Vexcellent volume de M. Roger Lacombe, professeur agrégé de philo- 
sophie au Lycée de Brest: La méthode sociologique de Durkheim: 
Etude critique. (Paris: Alcan, 1926) J’en résumerai briévement les 
conclusions. La conscience collective, imaginée par Durkheim, est une 
hypothése génante, injustifiée et difficilement intelligible. Aucun argu- 
ment ne nous conduit 4 admettre l’existence d’une conscience collective, 
entendue comme une entité distincte de l’ensemble des consciences indi- 
viduelles. Cette hypothése a pour résultat d’orienter la sociologie, dont 
Durkheim a voulu avec raison faire une science indépendante, dans une 
direction mythologique, absolument contraire 4 l’expérience et préju- 
diciable au caractére scientifique de la sociologie. Quant 4 la méthode 
d’exploration sociologique de Durkheim, M. Lacombe lui reproche de se 
borner aux caractéres extérieurs et matériels pour donner des faits 
sociaux des définitions, non pas provisoires et perfectibles, mais défini- 
tives. D’ou l’arbitraire de tant de définitions durkheimiennes, fondées 
sur des ressemblances purement extérieures, au mépris des différences 
profondes. Bref, Durkheim manque de rigueur dans l’emploi de la 
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méthode expérimentale et 1’a priori tient, en sa doctrine, une place 
vraiment trop considérable. . . . Je suis loin de donner une idée, par 
ces lignes trop bréves, de la vigueur de cette critique. On a pu en 
écrire avec vérité que la psychologie et la logique durkheimiennes en 
mourraient, si elles n’étaient déja mortes. 

Et maintenant, si l’on passe de la critique aux doctrines positives, 
on @ plaisir 4 signaler un ouvrage capital de M. J. Renard, professeur 
a ]’Université de Nancy, sur Le Droit, VOrdre et al Raison (Paris: 
Sirey, 1927), dans lequel l’auteur traite du probléme du droit naturel. 
Nous sommes aux antipodes des doctrines durkheimiennes. Dans un 
précédent ouvrage, M. Renard avait établi qu’il y a “un droit éternel 
- et immuable, enraciné dans la nature spécifique de l’homme, révélé par 
sa droite raison, reflet elle-méme de la Raison divine, et un Ordre, 
principe du droit naturel et de tous les droits, ot la raison a pour 
office de nous conduire.” Mais, demande M. Renard, ow est le fonde- 
ment du droit naturel? Il est dans l’Ordre du monde et dans la Raison 
supréme d’ou cet ordre procéde; son fondement prochain se trouve en 
la raison humaine, en tant qu’elle refléte l’ordre de |’Univers et 
Raison de son auteur. Je ne veux pas essayer d’analyser cet ouvrage, 
d'une richesse et d’une solidité peu communes. Mais, en soulignant son — 
importance au point de vue des doctrines actuelles, je tiens 4 marquer 
qu’une direction de pensée toute différente s’affirme dans le grand 
travail de M. Duguit, professeur 4 |’Université de Bordeaux, et l’un de 
nos juristes les plus réputés: Traité de droit constitutionnel (5 volumes, 
Paris, Sirey, 1920-1926). La théorie du droit de M. Duguit peut se 
définir comme un positivisme juridique, et elle est adoptée par un 
groupe de philosophes du droit relativement important. Toutefois, 
Vauteur du Traité de droit constitutionnel, & mesure qu’il avancait dans 
son entreprise, a senti tout ce qu’elle avait de ruineux. Comment 
éaifier la science du droit sans faire appel 4 un principe transcendant? 
Aussi, préoccupé de sauver l’indépendance d’un Droit intangible, il a 
dai peu & peu convenir qu’il fallait conserver une “ norme supérieure ” 
au droit positif, et en venir 4 reconstituer ainsi implicitement un équi- 
valent du droit naturel, dont il s’affirmait en commencant |’adversaire. 
Mais, sans droit naturel, le droit positif peut-il étre autre chose qu’un 
simple calcul de forces? Cette conclusion, des disciples de M. Duguit 
ont embrassée avec une logique parfaite, sans tenir compte des hésita- 
tions et des reprises de leur Maitre. Au milieu de ce désarroi, on peut 
penser que les représentants des doctrines traditionnelles du Droit 
dont je parlais plus haut, acquerront de plus en plus l’influence qu’ils 
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méritent & la fois par leur esprit positif et par la rigueur de leur 

Enfin, pour donner une idée suffisamment compléte du mouvement 
philosophique en France, en 1926 et 1927, il me resterait & parler des 
travaux considérables qui furent consacrés a4 histoire de la philosophie. 
Cependant, je passerai rapidement sur ce chapitre de l’activité philo- 
sophique, qui n’intéresse que trés accessoirement les directions de la 
pensée contemporaine. II est vrai que l’étendue méme des recherches 
qui concernent le Moyen-Age est un signe indiscutable du vivant intérét 
que soulévent cette période et ses doctrines. A ce titre, je dois signaler 
ici les études publiées, sous la direction de M. Gilson et du R. P. Théry, 
dans les Archives d’histoire littéraire et doctrinale du Moyen-Age, 
les éditions critiques du De Ente et Essentia de Saint Thomas, par le . 
R. P. Roland-Gosselin, et du Correctoriwm Corruptoru “ Quare”, par 
Yabbé Glorieux (Kain, Belgique: Bibliothéque thomiste), les études 
du R. P. Théry sur David de Dinant et Alexandre d’Aphrodise, un 
Saint Bonaventure (Paris: Vrin, 1926) par M. Gilson, sans oublier la 
belle édition de la Somme Théologique (Paris: Deseclée), que publient 
les RR. PP. Dominicains de la Province de Paris. C’est vraiment un 
signe des temps actuels que cette édition, qui parait par petits volumes, 
avec une traduction et de brefs, mais substantiels commentaires, ait eu 
jusqu’ici un succés & rendre jaloux bien des romanciers. _ 

Aprés les notes qui précédent, fort incomplétes en vérité, mais 
exactes, je crois, et en tout cas, impartiales, je pourrais conclure briéve- 
ment. Des grands écoles philosophiques qui groupérent la plupart des 
penseurs du siécle dernier: matérialisme positiviste et idéalisme kantien 
ou hégélien, aucune ne défend plus sérieusement ses positions. Les 
- esprits s’orientent vers de nouveaux horizons: spiritualisme et réalisme 
eritique. Naturellement, cette conclusion simplifie beaucoup les choses 
et, pour étre parfaitement juste, devrait comporter des nuances. Ces 
nuances, l’exposé qu’on vient de lire les aura suggérées suffisamment. 
Mais, puisqu’il s’agit de déceler, dans la masse des cuvres philoso- 
phiques, une direction, c’est-a-dire une tendance, un étre en puissance 
plus qu’un étre en acte, on ne trouvera pas, je pense, que ma conclu- 
sion dépasse les prémisses. Pour tout dire en un mot, il semble que 
nous en sommes & l’aurore d’un magnifique renouveau de cette perennis 
philosophia, dont la pensée thomiste est la plus parfaite expression, et 
dont dépend, avec la santé de l’esprit, l’avenir méme de la civilisation. 


| Riais JOLIver. 
Université Catholique de Lyon. 
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Duns Scotus. By C. R. S. Harris. Vol. I, The Place of Duns Scotus 
in Mediaeval Thought. Pp. 380. Vol. II, The Philosophical 
Doctrines of Duns Scotus. Pp. 402. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1927. 


Recent researches of mediaeval scholars have cast new light upon the 


personality and teachings of Duns Scotus, as also upon his philosophi- — 


eal and theological antecedents and his relations to contemporary 
thought. There was room then, for a general study of the philosophy 
of Duns Scotus which would embody this new information scattered 
through special studies and scientific periodicals. It is this task which 
Harris undertakes for the English-speaking world, as he tells us in 
his preface. 

The first volume introduces us to the historical environment and the 
place of Duns Scotus in mediaeval thought, in eight chapters, treating 


of: The Life and Works of Duns Scotus; Faith and Reason in the 


Middle Ages; The Relation between Philosophy and Theology in 
Duns Scotus; Scotus and Thomas and the Older Scholasticism; Scotus, 
Aristotle and the Commentators; From Thomas to Scotus; The Signi- 
ficance of Scotus for Mediaeval Thought. 


Harris decides for 1265 as the probable date of the birth of Scotus, 


and for Scotland as the country of his birth. He adopts the sug- 
gestion of Father Pelster that Scotus did not teach in Paris from 1304 
to 1308 as the commonly accepted tradition has it, but that he lectured 


in Paris from 1302 to 1304, returned to Oxford the latter year, was. 


sent to Cologne in 1308, in which place he died shortly after his 
arrival. (p. 12 seq.) 

According to this theory the Opus Ravnionse was composed after 
the Reportata Parisiensia. This view is no doubt interesting; still 
A. J. Little, after a critical examination of the reasons advanced in its 
support, rejects it as untenable. (“The Franciscan School at Oxford 
in the Thirteenth Century,” Archivum Framnciscanum Historicum, 
p. 871, 1926) 

Of the many works attributed to Duns Scotus, recognized scholars 
regard the De Primo Principio, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, Opus 
Oxoniense, Reportata Parisiensia, and the Quodlibetales as certainly 
genuine. Harris accepts in addition the De Rerum Principio as genu- 
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ine, basing a number of his conclusions, especially in chapters two and 
four of Volume II, upon this work, in spite of the fact that it has 
been rejected as spurious by the leading modern authorities, as Minges, 
Gilson, Carreras y Artau and Longpré. The latter especially in his 
La Philosophie du Duns Scot (Paris, 1924) furnishes detailed and 
convincing proof why neither the Theoremata (which Harris considers 
as probably genuine) or the De Rerum Principio could have been 
written by Scotus. A note on page 37 stating that Father Longpré’s 
book fell into the author’s hands only when the page proofs of his 
book were already before him, makes one wonder whether an unwilling- 
ness to rewrite parts of his work is not one of the reasons why Harris 
adheres to the genuineness of the De Rerum Principio. Thus the 
Materia primo prima theory and the doctrine of the hylomorphiec com- 
position of the soul are found only in De Rerum Principio. To 
account for the differences of doctrine as found in De Rerum Principio 
and the later, undoubtedly genuine works of Scotus, Harris postulates — 
a development in Scotus’ thought from the traditional Augustinianism, 
which was current at Oxford in his early days, to the purer Aristotelian- — 
ism which was fashionable at Paris. (p. 365) 

Harris admits the general agreement of Thomas and Scotus in their 
conceptions of the relations of philosophy and theology and concludes 
this chapter with the following tribute to Scotus: “The generally 
accepted view, then, that Scotus’ philosophy is less concordant with the 
teaching of the Church than that of Thomas must be dismissed as 
mistaken. Indeed it would be possible to make out a strong case for 
the contrary thesis. For the Thomist theory with its orthodox Aristo- 
telian cosmology and its peripatetic intellectualism was ill fitted to 
serve as a philosophical basis for the dogmas of the Christian Church. 
And in many ways the older Augustinian scholasticism with its 
Platonist tendencies harmonized more easily with the Catholic faith. 
Nor did this fact escape the critical mind of Scotus: in all the points 
where he diverges from Thomas and adheres to the traditions of the 
older school he does so with a view to establishing a more vital con- 
nection between his philosophy and his theology. His doctrine of 
the positive entity of matter was more suitable to form a foundation 
for a Christian creationist hypothesis than the Aristotelian theory 
of matter as a pure potency.... The voluntarism of Scotus was 
also more nearly in accordance with the ethics of Christianity and their 
emphasis of personal responsibility, sin, and the necessity of redemp- 
tion than the cold intellectualism of Thomas, which so narrowly avoids 
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determinism. In all these cases we see a far juster appreciation of 
the philosophic needs of Christendom than that afforded by the more 
perfectly systematized teaching of Aquinas.” (pp. 111 and 112) 
_ This criticism of the philosophy of St. Thomas is, of course, extreme; 
the very position of honor occupied by the Angelic Doctor in the 
traditional teaching of the Schools, should have cautioned Harris to 
be more moderate in his statements. The stream of Christian thought © 
running from St. Augustine down to the thirteenth century was 
_ broadened into a more mature and systematic Christian philosophy by 
St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, in both cases by a fusion of older Platonic 
and newly discovered Aristotelian elements. Both types, the more 
peripatetic of St. Thomas and the more Platonic-Augustinian of 
Scotus, are equally orthodox systems of Christian speculation, and 
both have always found their enthusiastic supporters in the schools. 
While it is a pleasure, then, to see Harris championing Scotus this 
might have been accomplished more graciously by a little more sympa- 
thetic appreciation of St. Thomas, both here and in other places 
throughout the two volumes. , 

The chapter on Thomas and Scotus is among the best in the first 
volume. It traces the fundamental relations and differences between 
the two leaders of thought, e. g., in their basic conception of matter 
and form and of the mutual relations of intellect and will. Thus 
Thomas’ conception of matter as a pure potency is contrasted with 
the view of Scotus which endows matter with an actuality of its own, 
and the implications of both views are brought out. The same holds 
true of the Thomistic theory of the unity of the substantial form, as 
against the Scotistic doctrine of the plurality of forms. (pp. 150- 
160) The pages on the relation of intellect and will reveal the influence 
of Anselm on Scotus; they show moreover, how, on the one hand, 
Scotus did not defend an extreme indeterminism, as though the de- 
cisions of the will were wholly unguided by motives presented by the 
intellect; and how, on the other hand, the Subtle Doctor insisted on 
_ the active character of the will, denying any necessitating influence 
from without. Even in the presence of the supreme good the will 
determines itself; moral action cannot be construed in intellectualistic © 
terms. (pp. 176-179) | 

In the final chapter on the significance of Scotus for mediaeval 
thought, Harris writes: “In Duns Scotus all the conflicting currents — 
of scholastic thought seem to flow together. The Christian mysticism 
of Augustine and Anselm, and the twelfth-century doctors, with its 
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strongly marked platonizing tendencies; the mixed Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism of Robert Grosseteste, Alexander of Hales, and St. Bonaven- 
ture; the newer peripateticism of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aqui- 
nas; the Arabian and Jewish philosophy of Avicenna, Averroés, and 
- Avicebron; all these contribute to the development of his thought and 
the formation of his doctrine, which is thus a unique restatement of the 
great problems of the Christian philosophers of the Middle Ages.” 
(p.271) “ The main characteristic of the period between Thomas and 
Scotus is its eclecticism, the attempt to adjust the differences of the older 
and the newer tradition and to achieve a unity which should include 
both. The consequence of this grouping is everywhere apparent, and 
reveals itself in a confusion of conflicting theories. Everywhere there is 
a welter of controversies, unorganized and unarticulated; single issues 
variously disputed and variously determined by contending parties, 
and Thomism is the perpetual subject of debate. It was the task 
of Scotus to clear up all the confused issues and to formulate a 
definite and coherent criticism of the doctrine of his great rival, and 
at the same time to lay down an opposition, a connected system 
which should serve as an alternative to that of the Angelic Doctor.” 
(p. 302) 7 

According to Fr. Longpré, the foremost living authority on Scotus, 
this critical examination of St. Thomas had been thoroughly under- 
taken by Augustinian circles before the arrival of the Subtle Doctor, 
among others, notably by St. Bonaventure, Matthew of Aquasparta, 
John Peckham, William of Ware. That which characterizes Duns 
Scotus, from the negative point of view, is the examination of the 
important systems of thought current in the final decades of the 
thirteenth century. New thinkers had arisen, proposing novel personal 
solutions, e. g., Giles of Rome, Godfrey of Fontaines, Henry of Ghent; 
and nominalism was announcing itself. It is with these living questions _ 
of his own day and the men of his own hour that Scotus as a leader 
of thought principally occupies himself. Thus Godfrey of Fontaines 
unduly emphasized the passivity of the will, and denied the intellect 
almost all activity, and Henry of Ghent denied the existence of the in- 
telligible species. According to Fr. Longpré we must refer the teach- 
ing of Seotus primarily to these later systems and philosophers, if 
we should understand and interpret him correctly. On its positive side, 
the synthesis of the Subtle Doctor was a Franciscan reconstruction 
and development of the philosophy of Aristotle. (Longpré, La Philoso- 

phie du B. J. Duns Scot, pp. 229, 281 seq.) 
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Three appendices complete the first volume, one containing a list 
of the works attributed to Duns Scotus: the other, bibliographies of the 
editions of the works of Scotus, of older commentators upon them, and 
of modern studies on Scotus and Scotism; the third, critical notes on 
the genuineness of the Theoremata and the De Rerum Principio. 

The second volume treats of the philosophical doctrines of Duns 
Scotus in eight chapters: The Logic and Epistemology of Scotus, The 
Ontology of Seotus, Form and Matter, Space and Time, Scotus’ Proof 
of the Existence of God, The Natural Theology of Scotus, The Psy- 
chology of Scotus, The Moral and Political Philosophy of Scotus. 

In the first chapter the author sets forth the differences characteriz- 
ing the Thomistic and Scotistic theory of knowledge. St. Thomas 
was forced by his doctrine of matter as the principle of individuation 
to maintain that the concrete singular as such cannot be known by the 
mind, for the “species intelligibilis ” which is the form through which 
the intellect knows, abstracts from concrete material conditions. But 
matter is of itself unknowable and, consequently, the direct knowledge 
of individuality must be relegated to the lower faculty of sensation. 
A companion theory made the essences of material things the proper 
object of the human intellect. For Scotus individuality (haecceitas) 
is a positive determination or grade of being, therefore knowable 
in itself, since being as such, in any of its grades, is the primary and 
adequate object of the human intellect. Moreover, the unity and ob- 
jective character of knowledge demand that the intellect possess a 
knowledge of the particular before it can-attain a knowledge of the 
universal, since the universal is a product of the mind formed through 
abstraction from the singular. The mind perceives the external object 
presented by sensation first as this individual being; it then analyzes 
this “ primary block of consciousness ” by means of concepts resulting 
in a clear and distinct apprehension of the specific nature or essence. 
(pp. 24-32) | 

Just as haecceitas is a corollary of Scotus’ general theory of knowl-— 
edge, so is his doctrine on the “ univocity of being.” Since being is the 
primary object of the human mind, and since a clear and distinct con- 
ception of being underlies all our knowledge, it follows that being must 
be univocally predicated in all that is, in the categories, and in God and 
the creature. This doctrine of the univocity of being has often been 
misunderstood and interpreted. in a manner so as to expose Scotus to 
the charge of pantheism as though he merges God and the creature in 
one being. Harris shows how the univocity of being as applied to 
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God and the creature is purely one of logical meaning, and how Scotus 
is most careful to stress the ontological distinction between the absolute 
perfect being of God, and the contingent finite being of the creature, in 
this agreeing with St. Thomas. (p. 63) 
_ The chapter on Matter and Form is based in part on.the spurious 
De Rerum Principio, hence some of its conclusions must be received 
with caution and reservations, e. g., the exposition of the Materia primo 
prima theory, which is not found in the Reportata and the Oxoniense. 
On the other hand, we find in this chapter a lucid treatment of the 
difficult notion of haecceitas, the Scotistic principle of individuation. 
(pp. 95-98) Similarly a good statement of the no less abstruse forma 
corporeitatis with its implied wider problem of the plurality of sub- 
stantial forms in a single individual. (pp. 105-110) But the analysis 
of the formal distinction which plays such an important roéle in the 
philosophy of the Subtle Doctor is too brief and inadequate. 
Scotus’ views on the existence and nature of God are set forth in 
great detail, both in themselves, in their historical sources, and their 
relations to the teaching of St. Thomas and Henry of Ghent. We 
meet here again the postulate of the univocity of the meaning of being 
in its application to God and the creature, if we are to acquire a true 
knowledge of the Divine Being. (p. 152) The author ably defends 
Scotus against the accusation of an exaggerated voluntaristic interpre- 
tation of the Divine nature. The ideal order of speculative truth is 
necessary and independent of the Divine will, the essences of created 
things do not depend for their being upon Divine volition, nor is the 
will of God guided merely by arbitrary caprice in its activity. (p. 219) 
In this connection, one reads with regret Harris’ harsh and unjust 
criticism of the natural theology of the Schoolmen, “that the whole 
structure resulting from the union of ‘Aristotelian and Christian ele- 
ments, was architecturally unsound” (p. 178) and “that the God of 
the scholasties remained a monster to the end, half human and half 


_ verbiage, glued together by some terminological fiction, forever self- 


contradictory and self-destructive.” (p. 180) For Harris is, on the 
whole, neither unfair nor unsympathetic in his attitude toward the 
Schoolmen. | 

The chapter on the Psychology of Scotus is less satisfactory. The 


theory of the hylomorphie composition of the soul ascribed to the 


Subtle Doctor (p. 249) is based on the spurious De Rerum Principio. 
One is puzzled, too, why in the author’s mind, the view of Scotus 
on the time of the infusion of the human soul is more reactionary 
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than that of St. Thomas. (pp. 255-256) There is a brief explanation 
of the formal distinction obtaining between the soul and its faculties. 
(pp. 261-263) The importance of Scotus’ psychology lies in the fact 
that he works out more systematically than had been done before the — 
significance of the conception of the will. Also, his emphasis on the 
unity of consciousness amid the traditional psychological machinery 
of sense, phantasm, active and passive intellect, as well as the stress 
he lays on the activity of the cognitive processes mark the beginning 
of the modern psychological outlook. (p. 303) 

The moral philosophy of Scotus presents a difficulty to Harris. 
He finds a latent contradiction in the mind of the Subtle Doctor con- | 
cerning the ultimate nature of morality. The plain teaching of certain 
passages that the goodness of an action is dependent on its conformity 
with right reason, is apparently contradicted by other passages making 
the right and wrong of things dependent on Divine volition. (pp. 331- 


332) <A perusal of pages 78-85 of Longpré’s La Philosophie du Duns — 


Scot, where this general problem and the views of Scotus concerning 
the dispensability of the second table of the decalogue are discussed, 
would, we believe, have convinced the author that there is no apparent 
antinomy in the teaching of Scotus, nor any trace of moral indif- 
ferentism. | | | 
In the domain of social and political philosophy Harris credits 
Scotus with being one of the precursors of modern political views, by 
formulating a theory of the sovereignty of the people, which derives 
the power of rulers not directly from God but rather from the consent 
of the community given in voluntary compact of the social contract, 
a theory which centuries later influenced so profoundly the politics 
of Europe. (pp. 345-352) eS | 
An appendix of the second volume contains the Latin text of some 
hitherto unpublished works of Duns Scotus. A brief index at the 
end of each volume is limited to proper names. | 
-.The author evidently has a warm regard and high esteem for the 
Subtle Doctor. He defends him with success against a number of 
- misstatements and prejudices which have, until recently, been given 
currency under the cover of high authority, e. g., charges of pantheism, 
nominalism and exaggerated indeterminism. While admitting that the 
study of the works of Scotus is not an easy task, because his doctrine 
is sporadically distributed over a vast mass of commentary and polemic, 
Harris succeeds in revealing the Subtle Doctor as a powerful con- 
structive thinker who built up a coherent system upon the basis of a 
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few leading organic ideas, e. g., his conception of matter and form, of 
the unity of knowledge’ and the comprehensive power of the mind in 
its grasp of reality, with their corollaries of the univocity of being and 
haecceitas as the principle of individuation, his theory of the formal 
distinction, his voluntarism and insistence on the active character of our 
psychic life. Harris considers Scotus as “the most powerful and 
interesting thinker of his age. It is in him, rather than in the Angelic 
Doctor, that scholastic philosophy reaches its highest point of develop- 
ment. The tradition that Scotus marks a decline from the perfect 
equilibrium of the Thomist system is unjustified by the facts.” 
(Vol. I, pp. 267-268.) 7 

Harris’ study affords additional onl of a general revival of interest 
in the philosophy of Duns Scotus and will no doubt prove instrumental ° 
in spreading this interest. It gives evidence of earnest and painstaking 
endeavor to acquire thorough and reliable information, by consulting 
the works of Scotus himself and the pertinent recent literature. His 
exposition of the doctrine of Scotus is, with certain reservations, correct 
and lucid, and shows a general grasp of the mediaeval mental world 
which would win the generous commendation of the scholastically 
trained student, had Harris been able to free himself from an occasional 
bias against and consequent misconception of Scholastic philosophy, 
due to his modern philosophical training, though as we stated above, 
he tries on the whole to be neither unfair nor unsympathetie. 


BERARD VOGT. 
Butler, N. J. 


The Abilities of Man: Their Nature and Measurement. By C. SPEAR- 
MAN. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. viii + 415 
+ xxxiii. 


More than a quarter of a century of concentration upon one problem, 
backed by laboratory research almost unrivalled in point of equip- 
_ Ment, extent, and method has contributed to the making of this latest 
work from the pen of Dr. Spearman. The problem he set before 
himself was twofold: that of “reducing all observed cognitive pheno- 
mena to a complete system of ultimate laws,” 1 and that of subjecting 
these observed phenomena to mathematical treatment. with the pur- 
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pose of measuring | the abilities upon which they depend. The first 
part of this task was discharged in an earlier work,? the substance 
of which is repeated in Chapter XI of the present volume. A brief 


summary of this system of ultimate laws is an almost necessary 


preparation for a discussion of the volume at hand. 


In Dr. SPEARMAN’S system, the act of bringing an item into aware- 


ness by a process which does not postulate its having been there 
before is termed noegenesis. Every noegenetic act falls into one of 
three categories: it consists in either the apprehension of experience, 
the eduction of relations, or the eduction of correlates. Reflective 
thinking of the most complex and abstract kind will be found, when 
analyzed into its constituent steps, to consist of nothing more than 
these three types of mental process. Knowledge thus generated 
possesses three qualities: a certain intensity, a certain determinate- 
ness or clearness, and a certain speed. Quantitatively, the output of 
cognitive activity is subject to the five laws of span, retentivity, fatigue, 
conative control, and primordial individual potencies. To these three 
noegenetic processes—the apprehension of experience, the eduction 
of relations, and the eduction of correlates—subject to three qualita- 
tive and five quantitative laws, must be added three anoegenetic pro- 
cesses which add no new items in the cognitive field. These are 
reproduction, whereby items previously cognized are brought again 
into the cognitive field; disparition, or the decomposition of cognitive 


units; and clearness-variation, which consists in a sort of augmenta-— 


tion or diminution of cognition during the process of examination and 
exploration of the items that are being observed or considered. 


So far we have only a functional definition of intelligence, yet one | 


which, because of its simplicity and conciseness, stands in pleasing 
contrast to the involved and confusing definitions of which we hear 
so much today.* Designating general intelligence by the symbol g, 


and passing to a consideration of its nature, Doctor SprarmMANn de- 


clares:* “We have started from a perfectly defined quantitative 
value g, and then have demonstrated what mental entity or entities 


this really characterizes. The g proved to be a factor which enters 


2C. Spearman, The Nature of ‘ Intelligence’ and the Principles of Cogni- 
tion (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923). | 

‘J. P. Herring, “The Nature of Intelligence”, Journal of Educational 
Psychology (November, 1925), 505-22. 

“The Abilities of Man, p. 411. 
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into the measurements of abilities of all kinds, and which is through- 
out constant for any individual, although varying greatly for different 
individuals.. It showed itself to be involved invariably and exclu- 
sively in all operations of eductive nature, whatever might be the 


elass of relation or the sort of fundaments at issue. It was found 


to be equally concerned with each of the two general dimensions of 
ability, Clearness and Speed. It also applied in similar manner to 


-both the dimensions of span, which are Intensity and -Extensity. But 


it revealed a surprisingly complete independence of all manifestations 
of Retentivity. Whether there is any advantage in attaching to this 
g, the old mishandled label of ‘ intelligence,’ seems at least dubious.” 
- This mental energy cannot work in vacuo; it must be discharged 
into some special engine—termed s—which engine is, physiologically, 
some special neuron group. The relative amounts of g and s vary 
with different functions; thus, more g. than s is operative in mas- 
tering the classics; more s than g is operative in producing or ap- 
preciating music. | 

Statistics is now brought into the feld to establish or to conti 
this theory, and a rigid mathematical proof is offered to substantiate 
the fact that, when the tetrad equation 


rap X — X = 0 


is satisfied, we have evidence of the presence of some — factor, 
g; that when the equation fails to be satisfied, the explanation is to 
be sought either in overlapping of the functions being measured or 
in the presence of special abilities, the s’s. Numerous arrays of 
correlations reported by himself and by other investigators are tested 
by the tetrad equation, with the result that the presence of g is 
authenticated in cases where neither overlapping nor special factors 
have play, and the operation of some s is brought to light in cases 
where reason and common sense tell us that it must be present. And 
formulas are provided whereby the precise amount of g and s can be 


determined for any set of functions that have been measured. 


_ This Theory of Two Factors, first proposed by Dr. SpEARMAN over 
twenty years ago, and for a long time vigorously attacked but now 


apparently embraced by Thorndike,® would appear to be in harmony 


with the facts concerning human intelligence as observed under the 


°*Edward L. Thorndike, and Others, The Measurement of Intelligence 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1927). 
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non-scientific conditions of everyday life. For human beings impress 
us as possessing from infancy a certain amount of what we all 
brightness, brains, or intelligence. Maturity and education can do no 
more than remove obstacles to the utilization of this intelligence, teach 
better work-habits, and confer sets of information and hierarchies of 
habits and skills that enable the individual to use his mind to better 
effect. G remains constant; ong never becomes brighter, though he 
may become a better-equipped worker. Moreover, we observe that 
certain individuals possess special abilities of a very superior kind— 
musical, artistic, poetical, administrative, commercial—without appear- 
ing to be endowed with a general mentality of an equally high order. 
The distinction, then, between this mental energy which we call g and 
the special abilities or engines—s—into which g is poured and through 
which it operates, is at variance with neither the observed facts of life 
nor the Scholastic doctrine — the mind and its external organ, 
the brain. | 

But although we have happily passed the stage where any attempt 
to measure mind in its external manifestations is looked upon as im- 
possible, it is still uncertain whether Dr. SPprEarMAN’s mathematical 


proofs are as valid as his logical deductions. The whole question 


hinges on the strength of the proof that a value of zero for a tetrad 
equation indicates the presence of a general factor. Dr. SPEARMAN’S 
chief adversary in this matter is Professor Godfrey H. Thomson, of 
the University of Edinburgh. In an article in the British Journal of 
Psychology for January, 1927,° he criticizes the reliability of Doctor 
SPEARMAN’S frequency distributions and histograms, and adduces evi- 
dence to establish the fact that “for any four unknown variables de- 
pending on numerous equal, all-or-none, factors, the most probable 
value of a tetrad-difference between their coefficients of correlation is 
zero, and not only when the Theory of Two Factors is assumed.” 
Although Professor Thomson declares that “the slight modifications 
I am about to make in Professor SPpEARMAN’S presentation of the 


results will not I hope be taken as criticisms or controversy, of which — 


I am heartily sick,” he had within a reasonably short time recovered 
sufficiently to launch another frontal attack? on the tetrad-difference 


*“ The Tetrad-Difference Criterion.” 

7 Godfrey H. Thomson, “ A Worked Out Example of the Possible Link- 
ages of Four Correlated Variables on the Sampling Theory,” British 
Journal of Psychology, XVIII, Part 1 (July, 1927), 68-76. 3 
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criterion, at the conclusion of which he says that “the whole example 
confirms me in my frequently expressed belief and contention that 
correlation coefficients tend towards zero tetrad-differences without any 
need of the assumption that only a general factor and special factors 
exist, to the exclusion of group factors.” 


- Dr. SPEARMAN, it is needless to say, has not remained silent in the 


face of these attacks; and the arguments he alleges to prove that his 
zero values are not due to the operation of chance or that, if they are, 
the Theory of Two Factors would still stand, cannot be dismissed 


lightly. But when one considers the delicacy of the measurements 


involved; the uncertainty as to whether mathematical laws derived 
from, or substantiated by, a process of coin-tossing can be applied 
in the realm of the mind; and above all, the present disagreement 
between two statisticians who are almost without peer, only one 
verdict appears to be justified—that further investigation must be 
awaited before the conclusions drawn from the tetrad equation can be 
accepted as demonstrated. | 

A matter of still greater interest to adherents of Scholastic philoso- 
phy is the question as to whether Dr. Spearman looks upon this 
general mental energy as something purely physiological or as an 
immaterial, spiritual force. In many ways his two really masterful 
volumes might have been the work of a thoroughly trained Scholastic 
with the added background of three decades of experimental work in 
a laboratory. Yet here and there an expression. creeps in to make 
one doubt whether the author is a believer in Scholasticism who does 


not consider it quite opportune to make open profession of his faith, 


or a follower of the school of Berkeley or of James. 

Dr. SPEARMAN, in a conversation with the present writer, dis- 
claimed any intention of going outside the limits, at the present time, 
of what he considers the proper field of experimental. psychology. 
Lacking a more definite statement, we can say no more than that his 
entire system appears to us to be interpretable in a manner which a 
Scholastic would consider thoroughly orthodox. 

_ Of all recent works on mind, the one before us is, from the stand- 
point of experimental research, the most thorough, logical, and orderly. 
In an age when so much that is disorderly, superficial, and pernicious 


1s written concerning intelligence, The Abilities of Man stands forth 


as the work of one who has succeeded in organizing the best thought 


of psychologists and the results of practically all reported laboratory 
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experiment into a system of which no worker in this field can afford 
to be ignorant. 
Austin G. ScHMIDT, 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Proceedings of the Sixth I nternational Congress of Philosophy. 
Harvard University. Cambridge, Massachusetts, United States of 
America. September 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1926. Edited by Encar 
SHEFFIELD BrigHTMAN. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1927. Pp. lxxxvii + 716. 


It is now over a year since the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy met at Harvard University. The papers in the printed 
report, covering questions in the various fields of philosophy and 
written by men of the first rank, enable us to form an estimate of 
the present status of philosophic thought. It is impossible to write a 


review, in the ordinary sense, of this volume. It is too extensive and, 


the material too varied, to be brought within the limits of a single 


outline. A eriticism of the topics treated would require a volume as 


large as the work itself. We shall confine our review to indicating 
some of the more recent positions assumed with regard to the perennial 
questions of philosophy, as well as the issues which present-day condi- 
tions have pushed into prominence. 
The arrangements of the volume, following the Sivisieen and sections 
as prepared by the Organizing Committee, is very helpful. These 
were distributed according to the questions and problems of philosophy, 
thereby bringing together international workers in the same or closely 
related departments. The work is thus scientifically grouped; it is 
a vast symposium of carefully co-ordinated, not random, topics. The 
eighty-six pages of introductory material are composed. of documents 


relating to the organization'of the Congress. We find here the minutes” 


of the meetings, the program, and the account of the opening meeting, 
with the addresses then delivered. Nicholas Murray Butler, Chairman 
of the Organizing Committee, in the opening speech, singles out 
Emerson as the philosopher in whose works American philosophy 
finds its widest and largest influence. 

There were over 350 American and 70 foreign members present. 
In the program of the Congress, the meetings were listed in the order 
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of the time set for them; in the collected papers, those read at the 
General Sessions of each Division are placed first, each section then 
following in order. There are four Divisions, with four sections 
under each Division. The general session and the first three sections 
of each Division adhered to the chosen topic in each case; the fourth 
section was open, and the subjects of the papers read are diversified. 
There is a uniform seriousness manifest throughout; however, assem- 
bling in America, the meeting had to have its ballyhoo man. We assign 
this doubtful honor to Will Durant, who cheers us up by his blythe 
answer to the keen “Is Philosophy Doomed?” Our chief interest 
is in catching the dominant note sounded in each section. Students of 
the New Scholasticism will be interested in observing how the various 
theories accede to or recede from the Scholastic system, and how far 
the different variant solutions now put forward differ only in terminol- 
ogy or in point of approach from the disputes which existed or continue 
to exist within the Scholastic domain. 

One great movement appears rising above all else. It is the dis- 
satisfaction with simple mechanism or pure materialism as a satisfying 


: philosophy. Two important elements make this manifest. The first 


is the discussion of Emergent Evolution: in some form or other, with 
its concomitant problems, it mingles with every question. The other 
is the rising tide of Italian philosophy, with its new spiritual note. 
The latter is extremely significant, although it has not yet made its 
assault upon the strongholds of the mechanistic interpretation of nature. 
Both have contributed to the shock which brought New Realism into 
being. Emergence is involved in the treatment of special and temporal 


relations, in the philosophy of value, in the problem of material ap- 


pearances and of essence and existence. The unquiet which it has 
produced is part of the explanation of the inquiries into mysticism. 
One regrets to see in the first paper a mind like that of Driesch 
follow logically whither his experiments have led, only to strike shoals 
when he faces the problem of the Divine, which transcends experi- 
ment. He admits emergence, an emergence which is almost synonymous 
with the creation of Genesis, only to find insoluble the question of 
Divine Freedom. With a gesture of despair, he tells us to seek the 
solution in pyschie research. His demonstrations of the existence of 
the non-mechanical, of the reality of entelechies, are convincing. They 
are based on the empirical and therefore more winning to the modern 
eye, but it is painful to hear him utter this last gasp of the experi- 
mentalist; “God, the Absolute, must respond to the empirical touch, 
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and will do so through the mediumship of ghosts.””* H. Wildon Carr 
perceives that life is not matter. It comes from solar radiation. 
We do not know how to bring matter and life under one concept. 
Lovejoy does not agree with the maxim ez nihilo nihil fit; rather, from 
anything, anything may come. An effect need not be pre-contained 
in its cause. The absolute new has appeared on our planet: our idea 
of his meaning is, “earthly emergents are a surprise to God.” Wheeler 
is pessimistic: he finds progress illusory: man will probably become 
extinct because his forebrain is a cause of malignancy, and every 
organism is associated with other organisms. Emergence is creative 
synthesis; every emergent affects the whole. 

Time and space are among the things which have emerged. We 
cannot. understand their emergence, says Vassilieff, until from animal 
psychology and comparative physiology we understand what the world 
means to the vermes and mollusca. They are still vast enigmas. Weyl 
is helped by reminiscence. He finds that it reduces time to a one- 
dimensional continuum arranged according to the principles of prius 
and wosterius: the world which extends through a four dimensional 
medium is not an event: it simply is, it does not happen: but before 
the eyes of consciousness creeping up along the world-line of its body, 
a section of this world takes life and passes by as.a spatial image com- 
prehended in temporal change. Material objects are in space, as far 
as our knowledge goes. McGilvary demands that c, the Einsteinian 
constant (the velocity of light) be proved by actual experiment with 
light and clocks set by light, not left as a mathematical postulate. He 
seeks a space-time in which the time is Newtonian and the space 
multiple, but transmitting disturbance only in the space in which it 
occurs. Perhaps it is better to take refuge with Von Glasenapp’s 
Hindu mysticism, which (as he states in his paper, p. 107) because 
of its peculiar structure in contrast to Western thought, posits a 
dynamic, changeable concept of truth instead of one that is static, and 
so allows a juxtaposition of opinions which must appear to the intellect 
as mutually irreconcilable. 

In a similar manner the problems wil turn on mind refuse to 


1His exact words are: “But it may be that the solution will come 
some day on psychological grounds—mental life being also a form of life 
in general. Not, however, on the grounds of normal psychology, but_on 
the field of that science of the future which is called Psychical Research, 
and which, I am convinced, will one day give us much more important 
results than we are at the present time able to imagine.” (p. 9) 
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solve themselves. What Hocking has called “the mysterious isolation 


of self from self’? even when expanded to the whole question of 
knowledge and its object, or pushed over, with Sheldon, into a discus- 
sion of actio in distans, remains a fundamental fact of each one’s 
experience. Wheelright finds in it an antinomy which leads to the 
deduction of the category of self-transcendence; emergence appears 
here once more: “ The residual warmth attached to an emergent object 
supplies a content to the self-transcendent form of the object.” (p. 126) 
With most of the others who deal with mind, he assumes a Mind which 
is in all, the modern dress of the old Arabian idea of the unity of 
intellect. We except Professor Overstreet. He is content to call it 
our major human problem, but adds (p. 154): “ As yet that. problem 
remains in the limbo of mystical nonsense.” Hocking, treating of 
mind and near-mind rightly insists on the factual character of the 
reasoning mind. It is subject to no empirical or laboratory tests, 
but it does make a difference in the course of events. It is the most 
concrete entity we can ever discover. The science of mind is the only 
science which can hope to understand its-own data. The several near- 
minds of the scientific psychologies have their worth and their actuality, 
but they have life only as organs of mind. Hocking’s is the most satis- 
factory paper on the whole subject. 

Turning to ethics, we find the general session reflecting the 
political conditions produced by the World War. Peace, international 
law, and the problems of the new international relations occupied 
the speakers. In the particular fields, however, questions more ulti- 
mate and enduring were discussed. Dr. John A. Ryan defended 
rational nature, adequately considered, as the true basis of moral 
judgments. Values are determined by ends: the authority of rational 
nature may be described in terms of teleology. L. Lévy-Bruhl seeks 
to make a conscience out of the individual judgment, plus what we 
may call the social observances. Ross finds “ objective ” judgment in 
ethics too puzzling a_word. After striving to find what is good, he 
‘seeks to find out whether our predications of good are direct or 
inferential. But no single middle term can be found which will serve 
for all inferences, for there is no characteristic such that all the 
things possessing it are good. “ Virtuous,” “ intelligent” and “ plea- 
sant”? are three different characteristics each of which implies the 
goodness of anything of which it can be predicated. But some judg- 
ments are intuitive. Those only are inferential which predicate good- 
nhess-as-a-means. Mary Whiton Calkins describes ethics as a subjective 
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science, but involving objective judgments. George P. Adams, after 
stressing the dissatisfaction of present-day philosophy with the initial 
premises which appeared in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
resting too much on facts contiguous in space and time, points to the 
pressure of something more total, inclusive, organic. He places the 
basis of the objective judgments of ethics in the real world, as that 
world is disclosed by experience, at all of its levels, and interpreted by 
clues supplied by experience. Hilda D. Oakeley offers a perspective 
view of ethics. It is a phase of the emergence philosophy. The 
emergence of personality gives rise to an order posterior metaphy- 
sically to that of pure mind. Each person receives a creative energy 
to shape at once and discover his own idea of value. The opposition 
of objective and subjective falls away before the ercative energy of 
mind. The energetic perspective theory confirms the ultimate harmony 
of the absolutist and relativist views. 

The outstanding feature of the sections devoted to the history of 
philosophy is the strength shown by Neo-Scholasticism. James H. 
Ryan, under the title “The New Scholasticism as a Contemporary 
Philosophy,” presents it as a philosophy which avoids the dangers of 
extreme idealism or absolutism and extreme realism. He offers the 
“ Doctrine of the Two Levels.” Both thought and things exist in the 
universe and on two levels, the finite and the infinite. This is a 
distinctly, new formulation of Scholastic dualism, which will be helpful 
in assimilating what is sound and in rejecting what is deleterious in 
the ephemeral systems of the twentieth century. There are papers by 
William Turner (now Bishop of Buffalo), by Léon Noél of Louvain, 
and Etienne Gilson of the Sorbonne. Henry Osborn Taylor echoes the 
truer vision of mediaeval Scholasticism which in recent years has made 
much headway. | | 

A psychological estimate of the whole mass of thought wrapt up 
-in this volume would find that the modern mind has not lost its keen- 
ness in the detection of error. The refutations of opposing systems 
are exhibitions of admirable close thinking. But in accepting as 
tenable an opinion of its own, the modern mind shows a craving for 
the new and striking, and a tendency to avoid the classic. It is not 
wholly unconstructive, but, like the early skyscrapers, is content with 
unharmonized and unexpressive lines, as long as there is height. 
Philosophy awaits the achievement which architecture has in part at 
least attained, the refined use of new material enabling us to build to 
heights never .before reached, but while standing on the unshaken 
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rock, in unity, harmony and strength towering to the. skies. The 
building of Gothic cathedrals began before the making of Summae: 
the greatest poetry followed after. Will history repeat itself? 


Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Inside Experience. By JosepH K. Hart. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1927. Pp. xxvi + 287. 


This is a hard book to review. The blurb describes it as “a simple 


-yet reliable introduction to the method and ideas” of the “ important 


group of philosophic thinkers”? of whom “ John Dewey stands forth 
to-day as the leader.”” The book is instinct with the zeal to supplant 
“antiquated verbal dogmas held by religious people,” “ belated sur- 
vivals from ancient ignorance ”, “ besotted schoolmen ”, “ weary and 
dogmatic minds ”—“ these ‘accepted patterns’ of our. institutional 


~ achievements” who “live their sordidly monotonous lives without 


understanding, and go to their graves in shrouds of unreasoned custom.” 
How are we to get over all this? By experience, “ naturalistic experience, 
untainted by prejudicial theories.” And what is experience? There 
lies the difficulty! ‘Experience cannot really be defined”; one can 
understand what it is only by experiencing it. In fact, today “ the 
very concept of ‘ experience > must be ‘ experienced’ anew.”’ And the 
difficulty is increased by the fact that “ experience seems to be some- 
thing more than the sum of our experiencings; at times it even seems 
to be something quite different”. (Italics always the author’s.) But 
these quotations are no indication of what the book does or says since 
“it is altogether likely that there is not a sentence in this book that 
can be made to stand-alone”; and “there will probably be contradic- 


_ tions in the various parts: if there be not, then there must be something 


wrong with the book”. (Preface) 

Various devices are used to give us the new knowledge. Italies 
and quotes literally abound on almost every page. But to at least one 
reader these devices seem to be employed arbitrarily, now to emphasize 
the conventional meaning of a term, and now the new meaning. 
Because of the stand taken against all sorts of dogmas, one is surprised 
to find the categorical tone in which many statements are uttered. 
The new knowledge is nothing if not emphatic, and savors strongly of 
the dogmatism so roundly denounced by the author: “ What we ordi- 
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narily call conscience is nothing more than this fear of group criticism ” ; 
“if human life were as satisfactory to those who share it as animal 
life is to the animals we should have no ethics, no deliberation, no 
science”; “what the religionist calls ‘holiness’ is but his peculiar 
pronunciation of wholeness”; “religion was born of fear: not fear 
of the gods, but fear of the hostile elements in experience.” ~ 

Despite this cocksureness we learn that “ experience carries within 
itself evidences of its own incompleteness.” There is a wholeness of 
experience which is ever implied, ever desired, but never realized 
quantitatively or in detail”; for “experience is more than the details 
and content of our experiencings; more than the organized stuff of 
knowledge; more than our universal principles of understanding.” 
Now “the mind must ever envisage reality in the forms of ‘ wholes,’ 
yet no ‘ whole ’ which is intellectually conceived, is ultimate or absolute.” 
Hence “ philosophy needs to be realistic . . . endlessly imaginative and 
even emotive’’, for “any single fact, seen to-day, is necessarily seen. 
fragmentarily and in distortion.” Page Bradley! He was wrong 
merely in being exclusively intellectual; while, as Dewey says in his 
Introductory Note: “ Dr. Hart’s pages nppronee the task with liberality 
and generous imagination.” | 

Imagination indeed abounds throughout the book, not least so in the 
descriptions of the views it wishes to counteract. There is a school 
of prophets today that takes delight in ranting against minds who 
supposedly hold that nothing ever changes or develops—but without 
mentioning names. As if any intelligent man denied the obvious fact 
of growth in all life, or that meanings gather significance for the 
individual just in proportion as they hit home in his own experiences! 
These things are nothing new; nor are they universally denied by both 
fundamentalists and the eaaetty of scientists as this book would have 
us believe. = | 

For the reviewer the most striking passage was the sei chosen 
to disprove “that two and two always make four,” as most scientists 
persist in believing . . . though they have ever before their eyes the 
evidence that four is rarely or never the right answer. For example, 
certain parts of hydrogen added to certain parts of oxygen make 
something which is neither hydrogen nor oxygen, nor a mere sum of 
the two elements, but water, something different from either of them! 


MICHEL. 
St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, M imnesota. 
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The Function and Forms of Thought. By Aupert E. Avery. New 
- York: Henry Holt and Co., 1927. Pp. xii + 395. 


Coming from Ohio State University, this work emphasizes the prom- 
- inent position in American education which the state universities of 
the Middle West have achieved. Sometimes thought of as chiefly 
exponents of the practical, it is interesting to note how year after year 
they add in no small degree to the number of books in the field of 
philosophy. It is characteristic of their authors that they are apt 
to weave a great deal of general information into a book which sets 
out with a specific object in view. Professor Avey has not escaped 
- this tendency. Thus on page 27 we are told without qualification that 
“in the Middle Ages, and in some quarters still, it was the fundamental 
conviction that truth is primarily the possession of certain persons. 
Distinctions among men were accepted as a matter of course. And 
this inequality meant that some had access to truth as others did not. 
Those favored persons were inspired by a source to which the common 
man did not have access. The common man could only accept what was 
told him by his more favored fellows.”’ In what heuristic field was 
Doctor AvEy ploughing when he turned up this treasure trove? What 
peculiar turn of fate led him to insert it into the chapter on Truth and 
Error? Had he never heard of the view of Aquinas on the value of 
the argument from authority? Later (page 378), while seeing no note- 
worthy contribution to logical theory throughout the Middle Ages, he 
adds: “ The spirit of logic was, however, fostered in a very commend- 
able way by some of the great teachers of the Mediaeval Schools.” 
St. Anselm and Abelard he regards as outstanding teachers. These 
statements are merely episodical to his main theme. They are curious, 
like the misprint on page 231, where enthymeme is said to mean “in the 
mine.” 

While the work is based on symbolic principles, it is the author’s 
opinion that too much stress has been laid on the logic of mathe- 
matics. He carries the movements of thought revealed in mathema- 
tical study into other fields. He defends the right of other sciences, 
especially the normative sciences, logic, aesthetic and ethics, to their 
own methods. They are not merely descriptions, nor records of 
events; they are sciences of comparative values. Certainly in logic and 
ethics we meet standards of value which are ultimate and irreversible; 
reason cannot function against them. This should be insisted upon 
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for otherwise the distinction between truth and error falls to the 
ground. But Professor Avey is no mere formalist. He stands for 
something more. We should class him as a rather subdued realist, 
although he ignores what Bosanquet has called the “ substantive mind.” 
He accepts the view of William James that experience is a continu- 
ously flowing stream. No more than James does he explain how the 
waters which have passed by seem to accumulate and form a new and 
cognitionally static reservoir, with fresh dynamic potentialities. The | 
canons of induction of Mill are rightly relegated to a subordinate 
place. Of them he says: “ As general principles of induction they are 
not only imperfect but quite fallacious.” (p. viii, preface; cf. pp. 
248-250) This is a bold position. It is the most stringent criticism 
of Mill that we have ever met. } 

The purpose of the book, from the logical standpoint, is to present a 
connection between the Aristotelian and the symbolic logic. The 
foundation for this attempted fusion is laid in the early chapters on 
knowledge, truth and error, and the means of knowing. The cor- 
respondence theory of truth is rejected; the coherence theory with 
its pragmatic modifications is regarded with more favor. The inter- 
pretation of the principles of knowledge adopted in the work is that 
of absolutism, or absolute pragmatism. The laws of logie are styled 
absolute for man. They are the result of reflection and are essential 
| presuppositions of thought. By whatever method we arrive at general 
principles an element of skepticism remains: proof goes no further 
than the utmost reach of limited human reason; the absolute in knowl- 
edge is a goal, not an achievement. Practically we can do nothing 
but use the methods which have proved effective. That this applies 
to principles like the principle of contradiction is not shown. 

The exposition of effective methods forms the most useful part 
of the book. Besides the traditional classification of terms, propositions 
and syllogisms, based on Aristotle, others are added, and an effort made 
to adjust them to the symbolism of Boole, Lewis, Couturat and others. 
There is a section on numerical applications and the mathematics of 
probability. The chapter on Fallacies is rather well done, although 
one might object to leaving the petitio principii on the infallibility of 
the bible as if it were insoluble. The Offendicula of Roger Bacon 
would be a helpful addition to the idola of Francis Bacon, and more in 
line with the modern psychology of error. . . 

At the end of each chapter there is a list of references and a series 
of exercises. The references are always to the point. The precise. 
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chapters or pages to be looked up by the student are carefully noted. 
The exercises are replete with refreshing problems which will be most 
useful to any teacher dealing practically with a class. The treatment 
of the syllogism is good. It is defended as the essential form of all 
reasoning. Four ways of arriving at general principles to serve as 
majors are recognized : inductive summation, postulation, reflexion, and 
deduction. Major premises thus arrived at escape the charge that the 
syllogism begs the question by including in the major all that is con- 
tained in the minor and the conclusion, that it depends upon their truth 
and really inverts the traditional conception of the order of dependence. 
(cf. p. 79) But no notice is taken of the Aristotelian concept of 
attaining to the quiddity of things, or of the Scholastic system of 
reaching the universal by abstraction. Absolute proof for anything 
is said to be beyond human power. It is admitted that the mind cannot 
act against the syllogism, but the cogency of the conclusion is denied 
to be outside the region of doubt. This, we would say, is more than 
‘Bacon meant by the idol of the tribe, and is equivalent to subjective 
idealism. 

The valid figures and moods of the syllogism are explained; why 
on page 226 the minor is put before the major is not clear. Much 
space is devoted to numerical applications; the permutations and 
combinations which make up the ecaleulus of probability are also en- 
larged upon. The chapter on Applied Logic is a very brief introduction 
to the methodology of history and the sciences, especially biology and 
psychology. A useful bibliography of works available in English, 
arranged chronologically, and an index complete the work. 


Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


System und Methode in Hegels Philosophie. Von Berry Hermann. 
Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1927. Pp. xxiii + 483. 

Begriff und Beziehung. Studien zur Grundlegung der Logik. Von 
-Wriu1am Burxamp. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1927. Pp. xvi + 306. 


In every branch of knowledge method and content are closely allied. 
The method should grow out.of the peculiar nature cf the subject to 
be studied and the method in turn will react on the subject-matter. 
A false methodological approach will inevitably result in a distortion 


a 
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of the truth and make a right understanding impossible. The choice 
of a method already involves the adoption of a philosophical point 
of view. This is patent in the case of behaviorism and pragmatism, 
both of which claim to be merely methods of philosophical research 
but both of which immediately become definite philosophical orienta- 
tions. It is well understood, therefore, that the relations between | 
method and system are of the most intimate nature. Nowhere, how- 
ever, is the relation between method and system closer and more absolute — 
than in the philosophy of Hegel. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
this instance method and system are identical and cannot be divorced 
from each other. The logical process becomes the ontological process 
and the ed development of the idea is the counterpart of the 
corresponding cosmic evolution. At every point method and system 
converge and intersect. Only when this is thoroughly apprehended 
does it become possible to grasp the nature of Hegel’s panlogism. | 

It is the special aim of Dr. Hetmann’s work to set forth this central 
point of the Hegelian philosophy and to show the identity between 
the structure of the method and the structure of reality. In this 
investigation she leads us to the very heart of Hegelianism and reveals 
the dynamic source from which all movement in this system proceeds. 
There is perhaps no work that gives a more lucid exposition of the 
dialectial method and of its bearings on the final outcome of Hegel’s 
thought. For the student of Hegel it is of supreme importance and 
will aid to a better understanding of his basic principles. The work 
gives evidence of extensive reading and penetrating judgment. It 
is needless to mention that the reading of this volume is far from 
being easy and that at times it calls for almost heroic concentration. 
The author herself has been thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Hegelian philosophy and she moves in the milieu of Hegelian thought 
with a rare familiarity that has been acquired by years of study. 

The second volume is of wider scope and deals with recent develop- 
ments of logical theory. It offers a reconstruction of logic along 
the lines of the positivistic tendencies of modern science. In one way 
it represents the antithesis of the Hegelian logic, for whereas the logic 
of Hegel is eminently real this new logic is purely formal. The 
author derives much of his inspiration from Whitehead and Russell, 
the main features of whose formal and mathematical logic he adopts 
as his own. In this logic the concept plays but a secondary and fune- 
tional rdle. Relatedness is its dominant factor: “Die Beziehung ist 
fundamentaler als der Begriff.” It is not hard to see that logic con- 
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ceived in this manner will issue in phenomenalism and precludes the 
possibility of real knowledge. Kantian and pragmatic influences are 
unmistakable in this theory. The fundamental error of this theory 
is that it begins with an analysis of the judgment, which it falsely 
regards as a merely unifying and synthetical process. Thus the 
nature of the concept is completely misconstrued. It is emptied of 
all content and figures exclusively as a function of the judgment. 
In that case, of course, our knowledge would be merely a knowledge 
of relation, telling us nothing about the things themselves. If the con- 
cept does not bring us into contact with reality nothing else can do 
so. That relatedness is the very kernel of our knowledge the author ~ 


quite readily admits; 5 We, however, are not prepared to accept such 


a conclusion which to our way of thinking 1 means the very negation of 
all knowledge. 
Though we must repudiate this new — we do not deny that the 


present preoccupation with logical problems will fructify logical theory 


and open up new and interesting perspectives. But as logical theory 
is framed in the present volume it will undermine our knowledge and 
lead to pure relativism. The perusal of the book will withal prove 
very stimulating and show why the modern mind cannot find its way 
back to any knowledge that transcends experience. -_ 


CHARLES A. BRUEHL. 


St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa. 


The De Imperatorum et Pontificum Potestate of William of Ockham. 
Edited by KENNETH C. Brampton. Oxford: The Clarendon Press; 
London: Milford, 1927. 


William of Ockham is one of the most important as well as one of 
the most interesting figures of the later Scholastic period. He stands 


as a kind of incarnation of that critical and inquiring spirit which 


marked the break-up of the Middle Ages. Born in England toward 
the end of the thirteenth century, he entered the Franciscan Order early 
in life and studied at Oxford. Here his independent thought brought 
him into conflict with the traditional teaching of the Schools, and 
probably prevented his taking the Master’s — : henge his title of 
“'Venerabilis Inceptor ”’. 

His shrewd, punatenting intellect soon marked him out as the leading 
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spirit in the revolt against the Thomistic synthesis, which at that time 
enjoyed the patronage of authority. He is, perhaps, best known for 
his theories regarding the nature of “ universals”. His true position 
in the matter, however, as Mr. Brampton points out, is hardly that of 
nominalism; most scholars are now agreed that conceptualism is a bet- 
ter name for Ockham’s distinctive point of view. For him concrete 
individuals are the primary realities and the unique objects of ‘the cog- 
nitive powers. The universal concept is, in no sense, a reality outside 
the mind. | 

The treatise before us, however, scarcely touches upon the contro- 
versy “de universalibus”. It displays its author in the role of a 
political philosopher, dealing with the age-old problem of reconciling 
authority and freedom. Ockham, already under suspicion for his 
philosophical novelties, espoused the cause of the Spiritual Francis- 
cans against the rulings of John XXII, and in company with the : 
Minister General of the Order, Michael of Cesena, and its procurator, 
Bonagratia of Bergamo, the canonist, was summoned to the papal 
palace at Avignon to answer for his opinions. There he was kept a 
prisoner for four years. Contriving at last to escape, he and his 
friends sought refuge at the court of the Holy Roman Emperor, Lewis 
of Bavaria. Henceforth Ockham acted as the leading apologist of the — 
Empire in its struggle with the papacy. He even went so far as to 
defend the divorce which Lewis had arranged in order to secure for his 
son the imperial throne. Ockham died at Munich in 1347. 

This treatise, written toward the end of its author’s life, is an attempt 
to define clearly the respective limits of spiritual and temporal sover- 
eignty. As is well known, the mediaeval papacy, under the impulse 
given by Gregory VII and Innocent III, claimed for itself what in the 
end,. amounted to absolute power, not only in the spiritual sphere, but 
indirectly in the temporal sphere as well. It is this conception of the 
papal prerogative that Ockham undertakes to combat in this treatise. 
He begins by maintaining his orthodoxy and his sincere desire to find 
some solution of the difficulties in which the relations of Pope and 
Emperor seemed inextricably tangled. Like “ Athanasius contra mun- 
dum ’”’, to whose example he appeals, Ockham insists that it is quite 
possible for one man, following the guidance of reason, to reach a true 
conclusion opposed to that of the majority of men who are swayed by 
prejudice in favor of traditional views. : 

His conclusion as to the extent of the papal power is expressed thus: 
Ex his concluditur quod principatus papalis est propter utilitatem et 
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commodum subditorum institutus, et non propter honorem aut gloriam 


vel utilitatem seu temporale commodum principantis ; ita ut principatus 


non dominativus sed ministrativus debeat merito appellart. 
It is surely obvious that such a conception of the papal prerogative 
would have been approved by Hildebrand or Innocent without hesita- 


‘tion. The difficulty lies, of course, in its application; and a solution 


which would please all parties concerned will, in all likelihood, never 
be reached. No doubt the Avignon popes were convinced that their 
opposition to the Empire was essential to the welfare of Christendom 
and the independence of the Church. Ockham, as we might have 
expected, accuses them, and not without some show of justification, of 


using their spiritual powers for the destruction and not for the edifi- 
cation of the faithful. The times were admittedly difficult, while 


Ockham’s own troubles undoubtedly disposed him to take a far more 
determined stand against the temporary papacy than he probably 
intended to do in the beginning. Be this as it may, it is instructive 
to notice that he never dreams of calling into question the fact of the 
divine institution of the papacy. Only, like St. Bernard writing to 
Eugenius III, he is anxious to guide the pontiff to a truer conception 
of his duties toward both Church and State. : 

Mr. Brampton has performed a real service to the cause of medi- 
aeval studies in bringing out for the first time this important treatise, 
which exists in a unique manuscript in the British Museum. The work 
of editing has been carefully done in the exhaustive manner to which 
we are accustomed in our editions of the classics; 1.e., with a complete 
critical apparatus and very full and scholarly notes on both text and 
subject-matter. A noticeable anti-papal bias mars an otherwise excel- 


lent and helpful introduction; this however may be partially explained 


by the character of Ockham’s treatise itself. 
Although the vexed problem of “ universals”*is barely alluded to in 


the work before us, the editor gives us what appears to be a lucid and 


adequate account of Ockham’s position. He makes an interesting point 
by showing that the so-called “razor of Ockham” does not really 
belong to William at all; it is at best a kind of summary of his prin- 
ciple: Natura enim simplex est et rerum causis superfluis non luxuriat. 
This furnishes a rather curious parallel to the famous epigram attri- 
buted to St. Augustine: Roma locuta, causa finita. 

In conclusion, one would wish to point out that there exists as yet 


no adequate monograph on Ockham and his philosophy, and, at the 
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same time, to express the hope that, in the course of the contemporary 
revival of interest in mediaeval philosphy, some competent scholar will 


undertake to meet this long-felt want. 
C. E. SPENCE. 


St. Gregory’s Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Art et Scolastique. By Jacques Maritain. 2d ed. Paris: Louis 
Rouart et Fils. Pp. 352. | 


The Scholastics have not left us any special treatise entitled “ The 
Philosophy of Art,” says Dr. Maritain, though one may find a very 
profound theory of art incorporated in the other treatises of their 
respective syntheses of thought. It may be in their discussions upon 
the character of logic or ethics, or the attributes of beauty or the 
virtue of prudence, but it is incidental and not primary. The present 
volume is the fruit of such research, and the conclusion is adequately — 
established that while the Schoolmen formulated a complete theory of 
art, they did not, as is the wont of modern writers, confine themselves 
merely to building up a theory of Fine Arts. In other words, they 
have left us a philosophy of Art rather than treatises on one division 
of the arts. 

It is by no means an easy philosophy. Its bases lie deep in meta- 
physics and psychology. It involves an epistemology, a realism and 
an intellectualism quite at variance with much of later aesthetic specu- 
lation. There is a clear-cut distinction between the speculative and 
the practical orders of things, between truth and beauty, between 
knowledge for its own sake and knowledge that is turned toward 

action. Art implies not merely action (Agir), but also making or 
producing (Faire). It is productive action well directed, or the right 
understanding of how things should be done. Though art has an end 
and rules and values, they are not the same as the end and rule of 
life. Hence its power. In a sense “it delivers man from himself; — 
it establishes the artificer, the artist or the artisan in a world apart, 
closed, limited, absolute, in which he places his skill as a man and his 
intelligence as a man at the service of the thing which he makes.” 
(p. 11) | | 

Artistic action consists in the incorporation of an idea in some 
material thing. Art therefore, subjectively considered, is an intel- 
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lectual virtue, a certain quality of the intelligence—a habitus intel- 
lectivus practicus, as the Scholastics would say. 

But it is in the consideration of the relation of art to morality that 
Dr. MarITAIN is perhaps at his best. The sole end of art is the work 
and its beauty. It is with this that the artist as artist is exclusively 
concerned. But the artist is also a man, and hence is absolutely bound 
- to work for a higher end than the end of art. Art has no rights 
against God. “ Art in its own domain is sovereign, just as wisdom is. 
It is subordinated by its object neither to wisdom nor to prudence 
nor to any other virtue. But in the subject and through the subject 
it is subordinated to the good of the subject. Inasmuch as it is found 
in man and the liberty of man makes use of it, it is subordinated to 
the end of man and to human virtues.” (pp. 121-22) 

While the present work is rather expository than critical, it abounds 
in fruitful principles of criticism. Being thoroughly philosophical in 
character, it has had a very wide appeal to students of aesthetics, 
even to schools of thought the most divergent from one another. In 
this fact lies the guarantee of its intrinsic worth and of its permanent 
value. | 


CHARLES C. MILTNER, 


Unwersity of Notre Dame. 


Notes on a Philosophy of Conduct. ‘By Vircit Micue. Collegeville, 
Minnesota. Pp. 101. | 


This mimeographed typewritten volume is described by its author- 
as “a hasty compilation of notes on ethics as a philosophy of con- 
duct.” It is not a textbook of ethics but may some day be developed 
into one, says the author. The titles of the twenty-five chapters into 
which it is divided do not suggest any marked departure from the 
average Catholic manual. What is distinctive in the work is the em- 
phasis placed upon the relation between ethics and philosophy, upon 
the metaphysical foundations of ethics and upon the inductive method 
of treatment. Undoubtedly all these points deserve emphasis. Ethics 
is not moral theology; it must be based on the essences of things and 
its particular rules cannot be discovered or justified except in relation 
to human experience and human conduct. Nevertheless the author 
is surely exaggerating when he says that “ethics is just as inductive 
as any other science.” 
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Ethics is not inductive in the same sense or to the same extent as 
physics or astronomy or physiology. In these and the other physical 
sciences the laws of each are really induced, that is, they are generaliza- 
tions from observation and experience. They are descriptions of uni- 
formity among phenomena. On the other hand, no law of ethics is 
a mere generalization from the way in which human beings act. There 
is no logical transition from is to ought. No amount of study or. 
observation of the practices and codes of this or that branch of the 
human race, or of all of the branches together, will yield by the in- 
ductive method a single moral law: As is well understood, that sort 
of study gives us descriptive not normative ethics. The author speaks 
of “ discovering rules of life out of an examination of human conduct.” 
From such an examination alone it is impossible to obtain obligatory 
rules. What the author really means is that the laws of ethics must 
be derived from an examination of being, of human nature and its 
essential elements, not of human conduct alone. Inasmuch as the — 
knowledge of being and of the essential constitution and relations of 
human nature is based upon intuitions of necessary truths, it cannot 
properly be classified as the fruit of a process of induction. In other. 
words, the fundamental norm of conduct is derived from an examina- 
tion of the metaphysics of human nature, and this is not induction 
in the ordinary sense of the term, but the application of the norm 
and the derivation of rules therefrom cannot be carried on without a — 
large use of the method of induction. 

Of course, the author is well aware of these Siatinetions but in his 
eagerness to write in large letters the importance of the inductive 
method he uses language which easily lends itself to misconception. 

Probably the best chapters in the volume are thirteen and fourteen 
which deal with moral obligation. The exposition of this topic is 
considerably clearer and more concrete than that found in the average 
textbook. Chapters eleven and twelve, on human nature and its 
development as a norm of morality, are not as concrete or as com- 
prehensive as the author’s general viewpoint and method of treatment 
would lead us to expect. However, they are quite as satisfactory as 
the pages devoted to that subject in the great majority of manuals. 
The treatment of the topics of special ethics, such as rights, duties, 
property, self-regarding duties and other-regarding duties, although 
brief, is clear and stimulating. | 

It is to be hoped that the author will find time to develop these 
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notes into a textbook. While he is right in saying that such a work 
need not “ explain itself”’, it should, nevertheless, contain two or three 
times aS many words as the present volume. Elaboration by the 
teacher and reflection on the part of the student are necessary, but 
it is easily possible to demand too much under both these heads. 
Indeed, it would seem that in making a textbook one might profitably 
aim at reducing to a minimum “ elaboration by the teacher”. As for 
“reflection on the part of the student”, there is no danger that the 
clearest and most comprehensive textbook will render it superfiuous 
in such a subject as ethics. — a 


 Joun A. Ryan. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 26: December 22, 1927. 

Sterling P. Lamprecht: A Type of Religious Mysticism. Fundamental 
and yet not always properly emphasized is the group contact with the 
unseen but potent realities about us. This mysticism of social participa- 
tion is basic, of which the mystic trance or swoon is but an abnormal 
development. Instances of manifestations of this corporate mysticism are 
adduced from different stages of culture. It fulfills three important func- 
tions: it is the ordinary means of transmitting to posterity the elements 
of an historic culture; it enables men to survive the petty routine of a 
drab existence, it is a source of supreme joy in itself. : 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 1: January 5, 1928. 

D. S. Mackay: On the Order of Plato’s Writings. Is the generally 
accepted threefold division of Plato’s writings historically acceptable? 
From a stylistic point of view and from that of internal criticism, the 
division seems sound. The writer then advances and criticizes the argu- 
ments brought forward for the lateness of the works of the third group. 
In this group Socrates has disappeared. Why? Mackay thinks the char- 
acter of Socrates is historical, but not the opinions attributed to him. 
Socrates is not a mere literary fiction for Plato. For Mackay the first 
group of writings were addressed to a large class interested in Socrates; 
the second to a small group of the academy, and the third to an inner 
circle interested in mathematics and astronomy. The emphasis is not on 
chronology but on philosophical method and allows for frequent revision 
of Plato’s thought. The writer then examines many of Plato’s writings 
in the light of these principles. H. R. Smart: The Problem of Induction. 
Professor Smart finds in Russell’s view of induction a number of diffi- 
culties. First, it involves faculty psychology; second, that the truth of a 
self-evident proposition is a quality which resides either in the proposition 
or in its rigorous deduction from self-evident premises. This cannot be 
proved, though all admit its truth. Third, Russell and Broad assume that . 
induction and deduction are independent processes. They are not, except 
on the assumption that truth means the correspondence of our ideas with 
reality. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 2: January 19, 1928. 
Rexford G. Tugwell: Economics as the Science of Experience. The 
author divides those interested in social studies into two groups—typified 
by Voltaire and Rousseau. One group studies facts in order to obtain 
their significance; the other, frightened by facts, takes refuge in ideals. 
The social sciences scarcely merit the name ‘science’; they are closely 
allied to art. These sciences, too, are involved in difficulties of method 
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and objectives, principally because they possess no sound fundamental 
principles. They have built up, deductively, a so-called set of laws and 
invented a new language, but out of all relation to existing fact. Tugwell 
insists that sociology will get nowhere till economics is made its base. — 
This argument is then developed at some length. Herbert E. Cory: The 
Concept of Expression in Esthetic Theory (I). This and a subsequent 
paper examine three uses of the concept of expression: (1) that of the 
expressionist; (2) of Croce; (3) of Santayana. In the present essay the 
views of the expressionists and of Croce are criticized. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 3: February 2, 1928. 

Herbert E. Cory: The Concept of Expression in Esthetic Theory (II). | 
This paper examines Santayana’s idea of expression, for whom “ expres- 
sion is but a constituent of the experience of the beautiful.” The theory 
is developed at some length. In conclusion he argues “that the expres- 
sionist is vague but close to the truth in his attempt to identify the 
esthetic experience with mystical thought.” Professor Cory defines beauty 
thus: “An object is beautiful if it has form, contents, and connotation 
which arouse in the contemplator imagination and a sentiment which 
centers in love and conations by virtue of which the contemplator tends 
to become like or become one with the object and to manipulate or tend 
to manipulate its materials with a reverence for their unique qualities.” 
F, L. Wells: Psychogenic Factors in Emergentism and Allied Views. The 
philosophy of emergence is the latest effort to solve the dilemma of 
mechanism and purpose. But this philosophy only gives lip service to a 
true freedom, since it is in principle and conclusions essentially deter- 
ministic. Grace A. deLaguna: Linguistics and the Psychology of Speech. 
_ Answers the review by Professor Gray of her book Speech: Its Function 
and Development. | 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 4: February 16, 1928. 

Irwin Edman: From Experience to Nature. A cosmic order flows from 
experience, even the most restricted. Yet the type of order accepted 
depends on the type of experience had. The author then traces histori- 
cally the rise of the idea of nature through the Greeks, the facts of change 
and permanence giving rise to a philosophy explanatory of such events. 
From mechanicism to a transcendental and solipsistic philosophy is an 
intelligible step, for mechanicism leaves so many problems unsolved. 
Solipsism, however, is unsatisfactory and the mind passes from nature to 
metaphysics as if by a necessary and universal demand of reason itself. 
Helen Huss Parkhurst: The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association. A vivid and intelligent account of 
this meeting. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVII, 1: January, 1928. 
Horace C. Longwell: Medieval and Modern Philosophy. The thesis of 
Professor Longwell is: “The Middle Ages are the beginning of our modern 
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era, and very literally so.” We turn easily to Greek philosophy which 
was not merely intellectualistic, but was an effort to satisfy the religious 
instinct. Mediaeval philosophy continued and elaborated anciont thought. . 
The distrust of mediaeval philosophy owes its origin to a deceit of the 
thinkers of the Renaissance, who set the Middle Ages apart as a separate 
period of history. In this they were wrong. There was no complete break 
with the past. “The day has passed when we may say: Here or there 
mediaeval philosophy ends and modern philosophy begins.” Herbert C. 
Sanborn: Methodology and Psychology. There is chaos in’ psychology 
as a science. Periodically, the foundations of all the sciences, including 
psychology, need to be revamped. The writer then discusses the essential 
relativity of scientific conclusions and points out the difficulty of dis- 
covering a unit of measurement applicable to such sciences as psychology. 
After the discovery of such units, it becomes necessary to correlate them, 
The tendency to reify abstractions is very strong in psychology. The 
genetic method has introduced into common parlance many such abstrac- 
tions. Psychology cannot afford to adopt offhand a naturalistic basis 

for the simple reason that such basis may turn out, and very probably | 
will turn out to be false. There should be some place for a teleological 
or functional approach, one which mankind has always used. It in unwise 
and intolerant at this time to limit psychology to the purely physiological. 
Psychical functions are not mechanical, nor are habits and_ instincts. 
The mechanical method finds no aid from the modern historical approach. 
The different methods of approach can be correlated and harmonized. From 
the point of view of methodology a certain latitudinarianism in method 
is possible and desirable. Walter S. Gamertsfelder: The Nature of Philos- 
ophical Impartiality. The impersonal approach of science and the genetic 
approach of the social sciences are both leading us toward an impartial 
view of reality. In philosophy the personal seems to enter with fearful 
and unintelligible force. Some scholars go so far as to question the 
sincerity of philosophers. Such charges invite to a discussion of the 
philosophy of the philosopher. Professor Sheldon contends that philoso- 
phers are divided into rationalists and empiricists by a natural temper 
of mind. The possibility exists that the source of division may be deeper 
than that; that it is a matter of fundamental differences in human nature 
itself. This the author illustrates by citing the relation of the thinker 
to some of the fundamental problems of philosophy. The search for truth 
is not and cannot be totally disinterested. It is undertaken to satisfy 
wants and reflects that fact. Merely to discard the past has no meaning 
or value. Truth is never finished because reality is never finished. Given 
our finite minds, we must expect disagreements. We do, however, expect 
the thinker to approach his subject in a disinterested fashion. Durant 
Drake: That Elusive Doctrine of Essence. In this paper, Professor Drake 
attempts to clear up difficulties and differences which exist among critical 
realists and others concerning the doctrine of essence. This doctrine is 
compared with the position of Sellars. The criticisms of Professors Calkins 
and Ducasse are discussed; also those of Professor Macintosh. Discussion: 
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Jared 8, Moore, Knight Dunlap: Consciousness, The Unconscious, and 
Mysticiam., A short criticism of Dunlap’s “The Use and Abuse of Abstrac- 
tions in Paychology ". Professor Dunlap makes a short reply. 


The International.Journal of Mthics Vol. XXXVI, No. 2: January, 
Ralph M. Blake: ‘Tho Ground of Moral Obligation, Blake's contention 
is that Kant was right in his belief in the categorical imperative and 
wrong in his theory of the autonomy of the will, which latter theory 
proventod his pwiving its full development to the cateyorical imperative. 
Autonomy of the will makes morality a purely personal matter. All 
of this is assumed, not proved, by Kant or contemporary moralists.  Pro- 
fessor Blake believes in-an imperative which is ultimate and self-evident. 
Moral obligation binds every one and at all times, even though the indi- 
vidual does not perceive the fact. Many writers fail to distinguish between 
a reason and a motive for action, George Boas: Types of Internationaliam 
in Karly Nineteenth-Century France. Analyzes the different types of inter: 
nationalism which arose out of the French Revolution-——de Maistre, Lamen- 
nais, Mazzini, Jouffroy, and Comte. Three types: emerge—cosamopolitan- 
ism, spiritual internationalism and temporal internationaliam. Bruno 
Lasker: Contact and Conduct. There is confusion in modern morals but 
it is more apparent than real. We are unsteady in our major choices 
and very.lax in the so-called minor conclusions which follow upon such 
choices. William Orton: Democracy or Education? Democracy is being 
severely criticized. Mill laid the foundation for this criticism. People 
are assumed to be interested in and competent to protect their rights. 
Education is doing little to better the situation. Education for demo- 
cracy is a hopless, if not, harmful ideal J. Elliot Ross: The Ethics 
of Prohibition. Assuming a serious abuse of liquor, has the state the 
ethical right to prohibit the use of all intoxicating beverages? Abuse 
of the law is no argument against the right of the state to enact such 
law. -Again, the state may enact a law over and beyond, not contrary to, 
natural or divine law. Finally, prohibition is an infringement of liberty, 
but s0-is every law. Correctly understood, prohibition maintains the 
balance of liberty in a community. The question then is, how to 
restrict, liberty so as to preserve the liberty of the greatest number. 
An individual cannot nullify such a law passed by the votes of the 
majority. Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty: Ethics and the Press. 
The press has become very powerful in moulding public opinion. The 
writers conclude that society must exert greater control over the news- 
paper or it will be dominated by the press. Edward F. Mettrick: 
_ Mr. Hooper on Freedom. The writer contends that Mr. Hooper uses mere 
metaphors in discussing freedom. An absolute freedom of the universe and 
4 conditional freedom of man are unintelligible. Norman Wilde: Machi- 
avelli. A short history of the life and views of this noted Italian political 
-writer, 
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The Personalist—Vol. IX, No. 1: January, 1928. 

Ralph Tyler Flewelling: De-Moralizing American Education. An 
analysis of the factors which are producing a secularized education in 
America, as well as the author’s criticism of these trends. Herbert A. 
Youtz: New Spiritual Leadership. How spiritualize contemporary society ? 
Science seems to demand the physical or its correlatives before belief is — 
possible. Certainly an adequate philosophy of life is a sine qua non 
to effective action. The writer then analyzes the ‘scientific mind’ in 
order to distinguish between true and false science. He points out the 
present-day defects in philosophy, education, and morals due almost 
wholly to mechanistic postulates. A plea is made for sound thinking as 
a prerequisite to spiritual leadership. J. E. Turner: Electrons, Persons, 
Deity. Man began by endowing nature with his own qualities. Later, 
God was conceived as immanent in all things. Now pantheism has 
become pancosmism. Turner then examines the question of personality 
and of freedom. Nature is governed by law. Yet man is free. From 
this concept of human personality we can get a clear clue to the nature of 
Deity. 


The Monist—Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1: January, 1928. 

F. S. Marvin: The Restoration of Science. Intellectual and social 
progress is checked by the long current antithesis between science and the 
thought which produces religion, philosophy and art. This division is 
based on the wrong assumption that science is incapable of bringing man 
directly to the infinite and eternal. A history of the conflict is sketched. 
Sound progress will come with a recognition that science is the keynote 
of human action, the writer concludes. Arthur E. Murphy: Alexander’s 
Metaphysic of Space-Time—Part III: Space-Time and Knowledge. Alexan- 
der’s epistemology is rooted in his space-time hypothesis and is subject — 
to similar imperfections. The thing known is neither unitary and exclusive 
nor the product of “logical atomism”. Rather, it is a synthesis of 
perspectives, the sense data having an inherent relativity by reason of 
the basic spatio-temporal character of reality. Professor Murphy believes 
that Alexander’s arguments are not altogether consistent. Arthur E. 
Christy: Emerson’s Debt to the Orient. Much of Emerson’s work has 
been directly or indirectly inspired by Oriental thought. He probably did | 
not accept the doctrine of transmigration in its literal sense, but believed 
in immortality and the Divine development of the Universe. Edward L. 
Schaub: Recent Interpretations of Religion in America and Great Britain. 
Current religious speculation is still largely under the influence of Kant, 
Schleiermacher and Hegel. Religion is today universally regarded as an 
independent field for empirical research, distinct from philosophy and. 
theology. The essentials of the various schools of religious thought 
are analyzed, with mention of the more prominent representatives of 
each. Kurt Grelling: Philosophy of the Exact Sciences: Its Present 
Status in Germany. German philosophers and scientists have not been 
wholly indifferent ‘to the problem of a rapprochement between their re- 
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spective fields. Specifically, the philosophical implications latent in modern 
researches in mathematics and.physics have received attention. The 
work of Weyl, Hilbert and Cantor in mathematics, and of Carnap, Born, 
Einstein and others in physics, is reviewed. A. Wenzl: Contemporary 


German Psychology. A survey of the basic trends which psychology in 


Germany has taken. The writer treats of: (1) experimental psychology; 
(2) Gestalt psychology; (3) intuitive psychology and the investigation 
of personality; (4) psychoanalysis and psychology of the unconscious. 
The literature and the more tt: representatives of each group are 
listed. 


The O pen Court—Vol. XLI, No. 11: November, 1927. 

W. G. Blaikie Murdock: The Aesthetic Philosophy of J apan. Tracing 
Japanese aesthetic critique from the ninth to the nineteenth centuries. 
T. B. Stork: The Unbelief of an Unbeliever. The atheist seeks physical 
evidence in proof of spiritual truths. This evidence cannot be had for these 
truths are forced upon us by spiritual compulsions, much as first prin- 
ciples are in the intellectual order. F. Lincoln Hutchins: Through Science 
Up to God or Cosmology. Behaviorism has shown our psychological pro- 
cesses to be mere reactions of the sensory system to stimulation with ac- 
companying “patterns.” An unconscious sympathetic system is our soul. 
Evolution from the primitive electron to the human form reveals behind 
sensible phenomena imponderable qualities which we may identify with 
a Supreme Essence or God. Curtis W. Reese: The Outlook for Religion. 


_ Religion is in sorry plight. Why? Simply because it was too long 


“other worldly ” and now has become too worldly. Hope lies in the 
Church’s becoming an efficient social service agency. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLI, No. 12: December, 1927. 
Jonathan Wright: The Religious Factors of Science. History of the 
soul-body or mind-body relation especially in modern times. The con- 


flict of mechanism and vitalism. Edward Bruce Hill: The Idea of God. 


Man’s concept of God is necessarily anthropomorphic. Among the 
Hebrews God was an idealized sheik or chieftain. Christ would have had 
God to be the Father of men, but soon man had displaced this concept with 
that of emperor. The Trinity has never been accepted by men as one 
God in three equally divine Persons. Bruce W. Brotherston: Moral 
Origins and the Nub of Ethics. Moral philosophers have tended to 


underestimate the moral consciousness found in primitive peoples. From 


earliest times a social responsibility with an implied individual re- 
sponsibility has existed among men. Group or social responsibility is the 
nub of ethics. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLII, No. 1: January, 1928. 

Arthur L. Keith: Fate and Freedom as Viewed by Homer. Homer 
grants to man freedom of will, though this liberty is greatly hampered by 
“the fate of the gods” and “dark death” which ever hang over men 
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like a sword of Damocles. Bruce W. Brotherston: Moral Origins and the 
Nub of Ethics. Continuation of discussion begun in the December issue. 
An analysis of why the idea of individual responsibility was so long in 
forming among early men. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLII, No. 2: February, 1928. 

A, A. Roback: The Argumentum Ad Complexus. This logical error is 
the result of the psychoanalytical craze. Victor S. Yarros: Scientists’ 
Unscientific Notions on Religion. Takes Professors Millikan, Whitehead, 
Lodge, Pupin, and Huxley to task for their religious views which he 
considers unworthy of men of science. 


The Psychological Review—Vol. 35, No. 1: January, 1928. | 

Raymond Holden Wheeler: Persistent Problems in Systematic Psy- 
chology: (V) Attention and Association. The fifth of a series of problems 
in systematic psychology. Attention and Association are useful and 
legitimate today in spite of the attacks of behaviorism and Gestalt psy- 
chology. Historically, association in British empiricism and attention 
in Continental rationalism have been counterparts. The New Psychology 
has substituted terms in a more or less confusing way, but has not elim- 
inated the bases of phenomenology, attention and association. 


Harvard Theological Review—Vol. XX, No. 4: October, 1927. | 
George La Piana: Foreign Groups in Rome During the First Centuries 
of the Empire. 


Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. III, No. 9: January, 1928. 
H. W. B. Joseph: Logic and Mathematics. Logic is not mathematics, 
as so confidently affirmed by many thinkers, especially by mathematicians. — 
The fact that logic is a study of thought by means of thought does not 
involve a vicious infinite regress. Moreover, it is a study of thought 
about all things, not merely about mathematical relations. A great many 
difficulties arise due to lack of precision in the words ‘logic,’ ‘ logical, 
and ‘logician’. The words may be used so as to include any or all science, 
not merely mathematics, but there is no need so to use them. Professor 
Joseph concludes: “The identification of logic and mathematics is a — 
blunder against which it is desirable to protest on more grounds than one. 
It may encourage mathematicians to suppose that there is no real thinking 
except in their science. It may lead logicians to suppose that all think- 
ing is of the same nature as that in mathematics. And it confuses the 
thinking in logic with the thinking studied in logic, reflection with acts 
of thought not reflective; whereas an appreciation of the difference be- 
tween reflection and other activities of intelligence is highly important 
to philosophy.” W.R. Boyce Gibson: The Philosophy of Melchior Paligyi. 
Palagyi is a Magyar, mathematician and philosopher. Professor Gibson 
first expounds Paldgyi’s views on time and space. For Paldgyi, space is 
fundamental and it is flowing, or, as he prefers to say, dynamic. At 
bottom it is also time. This unitary conception of space would do away 
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with many of the contradictions of physics. Paldgyi was a severe critic 
of relativity. His arguments are advanced from which he concluded that 
we must not give up the causal for the relativist interpretation of nature. 
(To be cont.) Joseph Needham: Organicism in Biology. The author gives 
the early use of the word. He then takes up Haldane’s defense of organ- 
icism which did not have the earlier mechanistic implications. Finally, he 
presents Whitehead’s view, who looks on everything as an organism. 
Nature essentially consists in wholes and systems of wholes, of which 


biology studies the larger and physics the smaller organisms. Needham 


feels that this point of view reconciles mechanistic biology with philoso- 
phy. It permits the study of living things as atomic systems and yet 
does not deny that they are organic wholes. J. E. Turner: The Problem 
of Value. Professor Turner begins his discussion with the objectivity of | 
value. Many thinkers consider values as purely subjective, but wrongly 
so, confusing the object of consciousness with consciousness itself. We 
are forced to believe that at least some values are objective. Moreover, 
the relativity of some of our judgments of value does not entail their 
subjectivity. There are absolute values, though such moral principles 
are few. Values, again, are abstract, but the word ‘abstract’ must 
be correctly understood. It does not mean that values are purely sub- 
jective, neither does it mean that they exist in abstract from real things 
as in a realm all their own. As a matter of logic and fact, values 
inhere in various objective situations. The mind, it is true, often creates 
its own values, and at times erroneously, but never without a basis in 
reality. Value consists in our ability to contribute to the world. G. Dawes 
Hicks: The Philosophy of a Business Man. A statement of the philoso- 
phy of Mr. Arthur Boutwood, a business man, who was interested in 
philosophical questions particularly those bearing on religion. He held 
that God is directly apprehended through the- moral conscience, that 
the human self is an existent entity not a mere aggregate of sensations 


and thoughts, that morality is at bottom divine revelation. At bottom 


he was a realist with decided leanings toward the Scotch school. A 


great deal of his later activity was spent in critical problems and analyses, 


He also wrote a work on political theory in which he very carefully dis- 
tinguished between a political and individual organism. H. Wallis Chap- 
man: Behaviourism: A Logical Study. A purely logical criticism of 
Professor ‘Watson, admitting for the moment the truth of his psychology. 
The system of Watson may be logically sound, but is it true and is it of 
value to psychology? Chapman thinks that it will actually harm the 
development of psychology because, though it is true that we have no 
quantitative knowledge of psychology, “still, for example, if such argu- 
ments had prevailed when we had no quantitative knowledge of electricity 
we should never have acquired such knowledge”. He concludes: “ Pro- 


_ fessor Watson cannot prove his point by discovering laws of human action 


which can be stated in terms of behaviour and environment only, for 
this must be possible on any theory which admits that discoverable laws 
of human action exist; it is only in so far as he can show that the rela- 
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tions involved in these laws are the same for phenomena called ‘ mental’ 
and those called ‘non-mental’ that his object is achieved, and this he has, 
in some conspicuous instances, failed to do. It does not follow, however, 
that his method will be unfruitful or his practical prescriptions valueless.” 
James Drever: Meaning. There is great dissatisfaction among psycholo- 
gists concerning this subject due to the fact that the word has no con- 
stant meaning and to the influence of philosophy, especially logic. Drever 
considers meaning, viewed from the psychological angle, as essentially 
affective, a fact forgotton by many orthodex psychologists and one which 
he takes pains to elaborate. He also insists on the difference between 
_ *meaning’ and ‘ significance.’ Whether on the perceptual or intellectual 
level, the position regarding meaning is the same, despite the fact that 
conception makes the problem more involved. Arguments are advanced 
favorable to this contention. These conclusions have their bearing on the 
logical problems of the connotation and denotation of terms, a problem 
which is not logical at all but psychological. F. C. Bartlett: Types of 
Imagination. The writer divides imagination into assimilative, creative 
interpretation, and constructive imagination. Each type is described and 
examples given. Helen Knight: Philosophical Survey: Philosophy in 
Germany... 


Siudies—Vol. XVI, No. 64: December, 1927. 

Denis O’Keeffe: John Duns Scotus. A review of the book of Professor 
Harris on Scotus. The writer criticizes the historical position given to 
Scotus by Harris. He then discusses the problem of creation, the problem 
of the individual and the universal, the problem of knowledge, and con- 
tends that Harris, not understanding fully these problems as they were 
discussed in the Middle Ages, arrives at many false and even grotesque 
conclusions. The review is, all in all, very hard on this book. 


Revue Neo-Scholastique de Philosophie—XXVIII°®° Année, Deuxiéme 


serie, No. 16: Novembre, 1927. 

L. Noél: La Philosophie romantique. What is the origin of the roman- 
tic philosophy as exemplified in Hugo’s Préface de Cromwell which one 
hundred years ago held sway in France? It may be found in A. W. 
Schlegel. and his writings on the drama. Romanticism was at bottom a 
philosophy, formulated by Schelling, and the beliefs of his inner circle of 
friends, and especially of Fichte, Schelling, and Schleiermacher. Fichte 
was the greatest influence of all by reason of his philosophy of immanence 
and of liberty. From Fichte came the literary strain that glorified — 
human passion and in his philosophy it found a support despite the 
exacting character of his theoretical ethics. The discoveries of science, 
especially in the field of electricity, suggested to the romanticists other 
ideas which they propagated. In Béhme they found the principles of the 
‘mysticism which they accepted. From Schleiermacher the movement 
got its theological and Christian trend. External political influences 
gave romanticism -a nationalist coloring. Romanticism with such an 
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origin, a mass of contradictions, gave birth in the nineteenth century to 
the contrasting currents of the life of that century. R. Feys: Le Raison- 
nement en Termes de Faits dans la Logistique Russellienne. The 
writer first traces the orientation of present-day logistics. This he 
follows with a brief history of contemporary logistics, especially emphasiz- 
ing the work of Russell and Whitehead. Feys then states the types of 
propositions, their structure, and laws according to mathematical logic. 
He then studies the structure of propositions which state a determined 
fact, the laws of such propositions, and the object of this part of logistics. 
A. Mansion: La Gentse de l’Oeuvre d’Aristote d’aprés les Travaux 
Récents. In this article Professor Mansion continues his study of the 
writings of Aristotle treating of the works on physics and those on 
ethics and politics. The writings of W. Jaeger are very important and 
have opened up new vistas relative to the works of Aristotle. _R. Kremer: 
Bulletin d’Epistémologie. Professor Kremer analyzes works by Koenig, 
Geiger, von Bradenstein, Professor Woodbridge, Wilson, Chevalier, Zacchi, 
and other Neo-Scholastics who have written on Croce and Gentile. A 
large portion of the review is given to Maréchal’s latest work Le Thomisme 
devant la philosophie critique, in which Kremer finds not only a fresh 
presentation of Thomistic epistemology, but a constructive analysis and 
use of contemporary theories of knowledge in the interest of Scholastic 
philosophy. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques—Janvier, 1928. 

M. M. Gorce: Le jugement pratique. The writer, in order to obtain a 
better knowledge of both intellectual and moral action, makes a study of 
the practical judgment under the following headings: (a) the presence 
and réle that judgment plays in our acts; (b) the contingency of our 
practical judgments; (c) how is it that will and intellect act as one, given 
a particular contingency; (d) how a contingent practical judgment enters 
into the causality of human acts; (e) how the apparent determinism of 
our acts conceals from us this fact of contingency; (f) how the practical 
judgment influences the course of our lives. From this analysis the writer 
concludes that man is an individual, that he acts freely. Though he is a 
contingent being in his own order, his very acts of will point to an order 
that is essentially first. Th. Deman: Le “Liber de Bona Fortuna.” St. 


Thomas often quotes “De Bona~Fortuna.” Chapter XIV of Book VII of 


the Eudemian Ethics and Chapter VIII of Book II of Great Morals circu- 
lated in the Middle Ages under the name Liber de Bona Fortuna, and as 
of Aristotelian authorship. Modern criticism does not accept the author- 
ship of Aristotle. Deman edits these fragments cited by St. Thomas from 
the MSS Vat. Latin 2083 f°. ult which he collates with Vat. Borghese 127, 
f°. 203 V. The quotations from St. Thomas are then given. The use 
St. Thomas makes of these quotations is then analyzed. This interpre- 
tation of St. Thomas is quite different from that which the original author 
intended. M. D. Roland-Gosselin: Sur la notion de présence en épisté- 
mologie. Examines the meaning of the term ‘presence’ as used by Pro- 
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fessor Nov’l in some recent papers. What does the real present to con- 
sciousness mean? The word needs clarification. M. D. Chenu: Notes de 
lexicographie philosophique médiévale. Chenu traces the use of the words 
‘antiqui-moderni’ by citing first the texts where these terms are used. 
Oftentimes ‘antiqui’ refers to the Fathers, but often it refers to the 
immediate predecessors of the writer. Chenu finds five meanings: (1) it 
refers to the Greeks in opposition to writers.of the Christian era; (2) the 
Fathers as distinguished from mediaeval doctors; (3) the faithful of the 
Old Testament as distinguished from the faithful of the New; (4) ‘ antiqui’ 
were the nominalists, ‘ moderni’ the realists; (5) sin the thirteenth century 
‘antiqui’ meant always the immediate predecessors of the writer. The 
author makes more specific by examples this latter use. J. Wébert: 
Bulletin de Philosophie. The author analyzes recent general works on 
philosophy, psychology, aesthetics, religious ree: F. Vial: Bulletin 
de — des sciences. 


Revue Thomiste—T. X, No. 48: Novembre—Décembre, 1927. 

Odon Lottin: Le traité du libre arbitre depuis le chancelier Philippe 
jusqu’A saint Thomas d’Aquin. Continuing his review of the history of 
the problem of freedom in the thirteenth century, the author adduces the 
views of Philip, Chancellor of Paris, Alexander of Hales and John de la 
Rochelle. Philip departed from former theologians in emphasizing the 
predominant réle of the will. The problem “Is liberty properly a faculty 
or a habit?” was also discussed by him. Alexander was the first to treat 
of the existence of freedom, “an sit.” As to its essence, he regarded 
“arbitrium,” signifying the act of reason, as the material, and “ liberum,” 
or the act of will, the formal element. John de la Rochelle perfected the 
work of Alexander. Bruno de Solages: Le procés de la scolastique (suite 
et fin): (V) Aristotélisme et raison. Conclusion of the criticism of. 
Rougier’s Le Scholastisme et le Thomisme. Rougier’s fundamental error, 
according to Professor de Solages, is a gross misconception of the _ peri- 
patetic theory of knowledge. Rougier accuses the Scholastics of teaching 
that the singular is derived from the universal, the concrete from the 
abstract: in other words, of an a priori realism in which sensory experi- 
ence plays only a secondary and corrective réle. In reply, the genuine 
views of St. Thomas on this point are adduced. Then the writer assumes 
the offensive, and maintains that Rougier, in order to keep intact the 
conclusions of experimental science, holds to the traditional Thomistic 
moderate realism. Bernardo Guidonis: Vita Sancti Thomae Aquinatis 
(finis). | 


Bulletin Thomiste—IVe Année, No. 6: Novembre, 1927. 

Reviews and critical bibliography of books and articles treating of phi- 
losophy and theology of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and on St. 
Thomas. A Chronicle gives a list of all the editions of the works of St. 
Thomas. | 
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Revue Thomiste—T. XI, No. 49: Janvier-Février, 1928. 

Pierre Mandonnet: Chronologie des ¢crits scripturaires de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin. ‘ Exposito’ means a commentary written by St. Thomas; 
‘lectura’ a commentary reported by a student hearer. Father Mandonnet 
recites the difficulties of dating the scriptural commentaries of St. Thomas. 
The study is divided into the following sections: (1) certain general 
observations on Thomistic chronology; (2) the works on Sacred Scripture 
written during his first sojourn in Paris: (3) during his teaching in the 
Papal states; (4) during his second period of teaching at Paris; (5) during 
his. professorship at Naples; (6) the ‘lectura’ and ‘ exposito’ on St. Paul; 
(7) the number of ordinary lectures given and their extent; (8) the use 
students made of glosses on the Four Gospels. Father Mandonnet gives 
his conclusions in the following table: 


Paris -Isaias—Exposito | Matthew—Lectura 


1256-59 Chap. 66 Chap. 28 
Italy 
1259—Nov. 1268 Canticle-—Exposito I on Paul-Lectura 
Lamentations—Exposito 
Chap. 5 
Jeremias—Exposito 
: Chap. 42 Glosses ? 
Paris 
Jan. 1269- Job—Exposito John 
April 1272 Lessons Lessons 144 
Naples | 
Oct, 1272- Psalms—Lectura II on Paul-Exposito 
Dec. 1273 Chap. 104 Lessons 221 


M. J. Lagrange: La religion des Stoiciens avant J¢sus-Christ. Plato and 
_ Aristotle left to the ancient world the heritage of a belief in a tran- 
scendent God. The Stoics maintained this belief, changed, of course, into 
its pantheistic expression, and the history of their religious thought is 
traced from Zeno to Seneca. In the first place, the original stoicism is 


analyzed as far as its religious philosophy is concerned. There follows — 


an exposition of stoic ethics. Father Lagrange concludes by an examina- 
tion of the religious thought of the “ Moyen Portique” and of its chief 
exponent, Posidonius. P. Glorieux: La littérature des correctoires. The 
“correctoria ” form a part of the “defensoria ” (the phrase used by 
Mandonnet) literature which arose in the fifty years after the death of 
8t. Thomas. They were replies to the criticisms of the Franciscan, 
William de la Mare. A great many of these polemics date from 1300, 1323, 
and 1330; another group from immediately after the death of St. Thomas. 
Glorieux only studies the first group in this essay and recites the inter- 
esting origin of the Correctoriwm of William de la Mare which he dates 
1278, and which contains the official Franciscan criticism of the philosophy 


‘ 
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and theology of St. Thomas. Immediately replies came into existence, 
called Correctoria corruptorii. ‘There were, as far as we know, four of 
these Correctoria, the best known being “Quare.” Then there is 
“ Sciendum,” “Circa,” and another “ Questione,” Cod. 267, Merton College, 
all of which the writer describes. Glorieux traces the authorship and 
dates of these works. “Circa” was written by John of Paris. “ Quare” 
is attributed probably to Richard Clapwell, and “Sciendum” to William 
Torto Collo. As far as “ Questione” is concerned, Glorieux comes to no 
conclusion. The author was possibly William Macklefield or Hugh of 
Billom; the dates of these works, sometime around 1286-87, and some even 
earlier, possibly 1282-84. Glorieux then points out the doctrinal, literary, 
and historical value of these treatises. 


Bulletin Thomiste—Ve Année, No. 1: Janvier, 1928. 

Contains review of books on Scholastic philosophy. The Bibliographic 
Critique reviews general works and books clarifying the Thomist movement 
in different countries. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XVIII, N. 4: Ottobre-Dicembre, 1927. 

Giovanni Vidari: Dei rapporti fra morale e religione. The paper read 
by Professor Vidari at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy. 
Adolfo Rava: Spinoza scrittore. Spinoza knew no language with security 
though he was acquainted with half a dozen. Moreover, he was not inter- 
ested in the literary form of an idea. He wished to express himself in a 
rigid mathematical style. Yet he was a writer in the true sense of the 
word. Professor Rava then traces the origin and value of each of Spinoza’s 
contributions to philosophy, which he considers “ documents of exceptional 
significance and probably unique of their kind”. Emilio Morselli: La 
filosofia della vita e la figura ideale dell’educatore. A continuation of 
Professor Morselli’s portrait of the ideal educator based on idealistic phi- 
losophy which began in the January number of this review. Mario 
Favilli: Il superamento pratico dello scetticismo in Michel de Montaigne. 
This article begins with a picture of the philosopher Montaigne, his times, 
and his literary activity. The skepticism of Montaigne is then analyzed. 
There follow paragraphs on external experience and its results, on the 
universal reason, and on the ethics of pleasure. Emilio Villa: La con- 
cezione panteistica di Davide de Dinant. The author contends that David 
should not be classed as a materialist and that the arguments used by 
St. Thomas against David are not convincing. He finds a relation with 
Fichte in his author. Giuseppe Tarozzi: Rassegna di gnoseologia e pro- 
blemi generali. Professor Tarozzi reviews recent Italian thought on the 
epistemological problem, analyzing the productions of such authors as 
Martinetti, Rensi, Pavese, Banfi, Galli, Musatti, Rossi. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XIX, N. 1: Gennaio-Marzo, 1928. 
Piero Martinetti: La religione in Kant. Religion, like metaphysics and 
ethics, was a central problem of thought for Kant. It could be viewed — 
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from a theoretical and a practical angle. Religion flows from our moral 
faith. Since reality is spiritual, the world of religion is spiritual and is 
free; everything tends toward this truly real world. Now, evil is funda- 
mentally a part of nature. Likewise, there exists the possibility of 
restoration to goodness by a free act of will. Both of these facts are of 
practical import, though theoretically inexplicable. Connected with these 
primary principles there are certain secondary principles like grace, justi- 
fication, ete. The practical application of these theoretical principles in 
everyday life is found in the City of God on earth, and men are bound 
to associate together as members of this Church. Professor Martinetti 
then analyzes at length Kant’s conception of religion and of the Church, 
both from the historical and theoretical point of view. Emilio Morselli: 
Plotino e la vita interiore. Modern civilization is shot through and through 
with Greek, Roman, and Christian elements. The objectivism of Greek 
thought and the subjectivism of Christian thought are reconciled in the 
philosophy of Hegel. Plotinus laid the foundations for and helped to 
bring this about. The writer then analyzes at length the idealism of 
Plotinus in order to compare it with the philosophy of Hegel. G, E. Barié: 
‘Della possibilité di un’interpretazione positiva del “ Teeteto.” The writer 
looks on Plato’s Theaetetus as an “introduction ” to his theory of knowl- 
‘edge, The first part. of the dialogue is destructive, the latter part is 
positive and constructive. Barié analyzes this section and defends his 
interpretation. Platonism for him is a species of transcendental panlogism 
after the manner of Fichte. Ernesto Grassi: La pit recente attivita della 
- filosofia dell’azione in Francia. The origin-of the philosophy of action is 
first traced through Ollé Laprune to Blondel. The position, especially 
epistemological, of Blondel is analyzed. Blondel’s views on mysticism are 
also given. It is clear that Blondel has not as yet given us his full views 
on all questions or succeeded in developing the philosophy of action into 
a metaphysical system. The writer also sketches the recent views of 
Laberthonniére on mystical experience which he relates closely to those 
already expressed by Blondel. The recent history of the movement is 
traced and the works of Bremond, Bourgarel, Valensin, Ruy, Paliard, and 
others referred to. The philosophy of action affirms that. reality is a 
concrete process of the human mind; it also believes in a transcendence 
which is not destroyed by the immanent character of thought. This phi- 
losophy has not yet succeeded in making. these two points clear for the 
modern mind. Giuseppe Tarozzi: Rassegna di Estetica e Critica. A short 
review of recent productions in the field of aesthetics and literary criticism. 
The works of Pagano, Genovese, Abbagnano, Scarpa, Sorrentino, Galletti, 
and Tonelli are analyzed. | 


Rivista di Filosofia N eo-Scolastica—Anno XIX, Fasc. Vi: Novembre— 
Dicembre, 1927. 
Francesco Olgiati: Il metodo per ripensare le dottrine di Nicold Machia- 
velli. Numerous researches exist on Machiavelli but no synthetic work. 
It is above all necessary to discover the relations of his thought with the 
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times in which he lived. His whole interest was political in the narrow 
meaning of the word. The state and its welfare were the sources of all 
his thought. Italian society in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
society in which Machiavelli lived, has been reconstructed very ably for us 
by Tommasini, Villari, and Chabod. These works, especially that of 
Chabod, trace the relations of Machiavelli to his ambient and account to 
a great degree for his pessimism and lack of a moral sense. In his private 
life Machiavelli lacked all religious sense. He maintained the most con- 
tradictory propositions with no sense of having been illogical. He was 
ready to accept any. practical compromise with his professed principles. 
These facts of Machiavelli’s personal character must be taken into con- 
sideration if we are to describe correctly the origin of his political phi- 
losophy. The individualism and _ political and religious anarchy of the 
times also influenced deeply his thoughts. (To be cont.) Luigi Allevi: 
Francesco de Vittoria e il rinnovamento della Scolastica nel secolo XVI. 
The writer traces the formative influences in the life of de Vittoria and 
his influence on the renaissance of Scholastic philosophy in Spain during 
the sixteenth century. De Vittoria’s teachings on the nature and con- 
stitution of society and on the law of nations are examined. Carlo 
Mazzantini: La realt& conosciuta e la realt&a del conoscere. The thesis of 
this article is: To speak of reality it is necessary that something be 
known by us beforehand; it is also necessary that the essence of what is 
known consist in something more than the mere fact that it is known. 
The fact that we perceive an external world seems incontestah'e. Dreams 
or hallucinations do not destroy this commonly accepted belief. The 
author then makes more precise, in the light of contemporary opinion, | 
what he means by the real as it exists and the real as it is known by us. 
Alfredo Goffredo: La storia nella filosofia di Benedetto Croce. Croce, in 
his Estetica, reduces history to art; in his Logica, to philosophy, an 
evident logical contradiction. Croce calls the latter view an advance on 
his previous position. It is a novel doctrine, at least in expression. But 
since history is extended to even the truths of science, it becomes nothing 
less than knowledge of every kind of existence, and so understood, the 
idea is not new at all. For Croce the historical account of any act is 
either pure poetry or a mass of empty words. They are a mere chronicle, — 
an act of will. True history is an act of the intellect. The writer points 
out another contradiction here. In the Logica an historical account is 
theory, in the Storiografia, it is a practical thing. Again, Croce insists 
that all history is contemporary. This is true only up to a certain point. 
Croce denies, and strenuously, the possibility of a philosophy of history. | 
The writer points out the contradictions in the thesis. Croce banishes 
causality from philosophy, also from history, though he smuggles in the 
eategory of cause in his explanation of historical facts. History is phi- 
losophy but only on the theory that a Providence exists which governs 
the course of events. Francesco Olgiati: La Neoscolastica di fronte al 
problema teologico ed il metodo storico. A critical review of Professor 
Bruni’s Riflessioni sulla Scolastica. | 
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Criterion—Anny III, Fasc. II: Octubre-Desembre, 1927. - 

Miquel d’Esplugues: Filosofia politica. A discussion of the post-war 
condition of Europe and an examination of the philosophical principles 
underlying present political theories. J. Tusquets: L’estratagema filo- 
sdfica de Balmes. The author points out the significance of Balmes for 
philosophy. He then examines the criteria of Balmes, and ends up by a 
criticism of the position taken. Albert Collell: El problema de la possi- 
bilitat de la creaci6é ab aeterno. The problem of eternal creation is stated 
and the historical solutions given that problem indicated. The author 
contends that eternal creation does not invalidate the ordinary proofs for 
the existence of God. The metaphysical aspects of the problem are then 
outlined. N. Balthasar: Bulletin de Métaphysique. An analysis of 
Roland-Gosselin’s De Ente et Essentia. Other works are analyzed, par- 


. ticular emphasis being placed on recent proofs of the existence of God. 


Marti de Barcelona: Documents per a la Historia de la Filosofia a 


Catalunya. 


Annalen der Philosophie—VI Band, Heft 9 u. 10: January, 1928. 
Ernst Barthel: Die Zukunftsbedeutung der Goetheschen Farbenlehre. 
Newton’s color theory is antiquated and impossible. Goethe’s theory will 


finally replace it. Carl Fries: Naturphilosophie und Anthropologie. To 


limit philosophy to this earth, as Socrates has done, or to deny it the 
ability to transcend experience, as Kant has done, is not justifiable. We 
can rise to the cognition of the ultimate source and first principle of the 
earth and of the universe—from anthropology to the First Cause. Albert 
Haag: Zum Raumproblem. Theoretically the geometries of Euclid, Lo- 
batschefskij-Bolyai, and Riemann, and perhaps many others are possible. 


Do they fit reality? Mathematical axioms in so far as they are applied 


to reality are not certain—in so far as they are certain, they do not 
fit reality. But our cognition has to deal with realities, and not as the 
Kantians would have us believe, with their shadows only in the Erschein- 
ungswelt. The sad. consolation held out to us by Kant that we can reach 
absolute and certain judgments concerning the phenomenal world does 
not measure up to our loss of all knowledge of things-in-themselves 
denied us in his pessimistic epistemology. Otto Merckens: Die Doppel- 


_ bedeutung des Wirklichkeitsbegriffs im System Hans Drieschs. Driesch’s 


Ordnungslehre cannot transcend psychologic subjectivity. Therefore, na- 
ture, soul, and the ethical principles cannot adequately be accounted for. 
Hence, Driesch’s Wirklichkeitslehre. Driesch however is not consistent 
in his conception of reality, for he sometimes opposes the real to the 
conscious, and at other times he identifies them. The ‘real-for-me’ can- 
not be identified with the absolutely, objectively real. The writer believes 
that an analysis of knowledge leads only to a conclusion that the abso- 
lute possesses a quale which makes knowledge possible. This quale is not 
immediately given in the ‘ real’ of the Ordnungslehre. Johannes Haedicke: 
Raum und Zeit als empirische ‘Grenzbegriffe.’ The writer distinguishes 
between real time and space and the mathematical conceptions of them. 
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There are tridimensional things in time and space independent of all 
experience. The concepts of them, however, are abstract and nothing 
corresponds to them in the world or reality. There are only real bodies. 
They are not purely a priori forms, as Kant taught. What everyone 
can measure for himself cannot be a pure form of the sensibility. Space 
can be measured like lines and surfaces; they exist in bodies and are 
physically speaking real-conceptual structures, and logically concrete- 
abstract concepts. The same is true of space. All concepts must be 
considered in their relation to reality, otherwise contradictions will arise. 
Thus, empty space is nonsense, for there is no such space in reality, 
considered either philosophically or scientifically. Kant’s ideas on the 
nature of time and space are absurd. Unlimited space is a contradiction, 
because limits create space, and where there is neither limit nor content 
there is nothing. The same considerations are valid for time. Absolute 
time and absolute space are pure abstractions. They are not relative 
concepts, but concepts of relations. Einstein’s time-space-continuum is 
a mathematical fiction, which in no way affects the science of physics. 
Martin Loesche: Gluck als biologisches Ereignis und als Wert. Robert 
Bass: Kausalgesetz und Zeitrichtung. Einsteinian consideration of time 


element in causation. 


Logos—Band XVI, Heft 3: November, 1927. 

Heinrich Gerland: Faust, Idee und Plan der Tragoedie. Man must 
overcome sensuality and rise to spirituality through his own efforts. 
August Faust: Der Begriff des Nachsten als Grundbegriff einer Sozial- 
philosophie und Sozialpaedagogik. Kant’s “static pluralism ” cannot serve 
to establish the idea of Christian charity, because the ‘intelligible self’ 
cannot come in contact with other selfs—a sine qua non of charity. For 
this reason Kant’s philosophy fits well in Basedow’s pedagogy and the 
philanthropy of the Illuminati. Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre, a ‘dynamic 
pluralism,’ is in harmony with Pestalozzi’s love of man (not humanity), 
and with the Christian conception of neighbor as laid down in Luke, 
x, 25 seq. Herman Schmalenbach: Die Entstehung des Seelenbeegriffes. 
Traces the origin through the three stages of numen, spirit, consciousness. 
Paul Tillich: Logos und Mythos der Technik. 


Philosophischer Weltanzeiger—J ahrgang 1926/27, Nummer 6. 

Paul Feldkeller: Eine wiederhergestellte Kant-Gedenkstitte. R. C. 
Schiedt: Die fundamentalistische Bewegung. A short account of Bryanism 
and the fundamental movement. Herausgeber: Die Philosophie der Vélker 
im Spiegel ihrer Zeitschriften. (Cont.) Philosophical influences in the 
United States as represented in articles and poetry of The Dial. H. Minami: 
Das neue Japan und die Philosophie. (To be cont.) 


Gregorianum—Vol. VIII, Fasc. 4: Decembri, 1927. 

F. Pelster: Beitriige zur Chronologie der Quodlibeta des hl. Thomas von 
Aquin—I: Die Quodlibeta 1-6. In this article Pelster examines the 
Quodlibeta 1-6 of St. Thomas in order to determine the order in which 
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they were written. There is no question about the date of two Quodlibeta— 
} Quodlibetum tertium was given in Paris, 1270, at Easter time; Quodlibetum 
quintum at Christmas, 1271. The scholar is unable from the MSS order 
- to come to safe conclusions concerning the chronology of these works. 
From an internal examination of each Quodlibet, Pelster concludes that 
‘No. III was written before No. II, that is to say, at Christmas, 1270. 
No. IV preceded No. II, which will put it in 1269, and very probably at 
Christmas time. Quodlibetum primum was probably given at Easter, 
1271, and Quodlibetum sextum in 1272 at Easter. Comparing these with 
the second part of the Summa, Pelster believes that this part of the 
Summa was written in Paris, 1269-72. Likewise, De malo, De anima, a. 21, 
the opuscula, De Perfectione and Contra retrahentes pueros are of the same 
period, say 1270. A. Munzi: Il valore del principio di contradizione nella 
filosofia di Aristotele (II). Munzi has already pointed out, in a previous 
article, the objective value of the principle of contradiction. In this 
article he discusses its subjective value, as expounded by Aristotle. This 
is to be followed by a psychological examination of the same question. 
Joseph de Guibert: L’édition Léonine des Oeuvres de S. Thomas. Recites 
the history of the Leonine edition and points out its value. 


Antonianum—Annus III, Fase. 1: Ianuarius, 1928. 

Zacharias Van de Woestyne: Notio Ontologismi. In his extensive work, 
Scholae franciscanae aptatum Cursum Philosophicum, Father Van de 
Woestyne gave a definition of ontologism which Father C. Boyer thought 
too restricted. This article defends the definition, and is divided into 
four parts: (1) Examination of definition given by various authors. In 
all persists a common element—the viator knows first and immediately 
God and all other things in Him. (2) Examination of definitions drawn 
from ontologists, Malebranche, Gioberti, Ubaghs and D’Envieu. Immediate 
intuition of God or visio facialis is not the keynote of ontologism but an 
actiwitas entis supremi-infiniti, which concurs in or better causes every 
act of cognition. The source of this teaching is occasionalism. (3) Atti- 
tude of Church toward ontologism. Documents which have been inter- 
preted as condemnatory are quoted and then shown not necessarily to 
contain a condemnation of ontologistic propositions. (4) The writer 
restates his definition: A system which through intuition and without 
intermediate ideas immediately derives all ideas and cognition entirely 
and solely from the clearness of immutable, necessary, eternal light. 


Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum Excalceatorum—Annus I, Vol. I, 1926. 

A Review whose purpose is to present the official acts of the Carmelite 
Order together with original studies in philosophy and theology, especially 
mystical theology. Special attention will be paid mystical writers of the 
past. The present number of the Analecta contains an article on the high 
place as a theologian to be accorded St. John of the Cross written by 
R. M. a 8. Iusto. - 
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Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum Excalceatoram—Annus I, Vol. I, Fase. 
III: Ian—Mart, 1927. 
Contains a continuation of the article on St. John of the Cross as a 
mystic theologian. 


Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum Sicativtoren—Anein I, Vol. I, Fase. 
IV: April—Iun, 1927. 
A further analysis of the mysticism of St. John. 


Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum Excalceatorum—Annus II, Vol. II, 

1927. 

The story of St. John continues. There also begins the “ Enucleatio 

Mysticae Theologiae ” of St. Dionysius the Areopagite by Joseph a Spiritu 

Sancto (1609-1674), a critical edition, the work of Father Anastasio a S. 

Paulo. The work is preceded by a life and study of the writings of Joseph 
a Spiritu Sancto. The texts of eight Questiones are here pened. 


Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum Excalceatorum—Annus UL, Vol. II, 
Fase. II: Oct.—Dee., 1927. 
A further exposition of the mysticism of St. John. - Carries the 
Enucleatio”’ from Questio VIII to Questio XXX. 


Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum Excalceatorum—Annus II, Vol. II, 
Fase. III: Ian.—Mart, 1928. 

The supplement Carmelitana contains the “Enucleatio Mysticae Theo- 
logiae” from Questio XXX to Questio XXXX. The “Pars Secunda” 
begins in this number and contains chapters from the works of St. Denis 
which would serve to clarify his mysticism. 


The Public and Its Problems. By John Dewey. New York: Henry Holt 
Co., 1927. Pp. vi + 224. | 


Professor Dewey is an outstanding liberal of our day. Liberals in 
general frankly acknowledge that their ideals have received a setback in 
recent years. Whether this is true of Professor Dewey, it is impossible 
to say from an inspection of his latest book The Public and Its Problems. 
The latter looks critically into our present conditions of public life, and 
indicates a path for the future; but anything like enthusiasm or strong 
feeling is properly absent from its pages. : 

Many will consider the best chapter of the book the one on the “ Eclipse 
of the Public.” It deals with the adverse conditions of present-day public 
life, which have resulted from an extreme individualism parading under 
the name of democracy. As always, Dewey is true to himself in keeping 
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his mind glued to the practical situations of life, after the best manner— _ 
why conceal it?—of the De regimine principum of Thomas Aquinas. 

There are many stimulating suggestions in the book, as there are in 
all the more popularly written works of Dewey. To the reviewer it seems 
very timely and correct to emphasize that the failures in our public life 
are not due to the necessary implications of democracy, and that our one 
hope lies in a sincere return to the true idea of democracy and its spirit. 
Yet, the understanding of its true meaning is not sufficient; there is 
the question of its practical applications. Here Dewey finds the remedy 
in an enlightened rule looking to the needs of the people. The best 
practical solution for Aquinas was elective and limited rule of one man, 
who had at heart only the good of his subjects. This is all the more 
important for us to aim at, since the whole.world is today interconnected 
for better or for worse. 

But our problem is not solved by merely re-emphasizing the ideal we 


are to strive after. Thereby we have only answered the question: What 


is our ideal of public life? Another question is, how to realize this ideal. 
“TExisting political and legal forms and arrangements are incompetent 
to deal with the situation,” says Dewey. But will new forms automatically 
deal with them in a competent manner? No. Dewey rightly says that 
“the problem is a moral one dependent on intelligence and education.” 
Very true. And the last and biggest question, that of the moral source and 
ideals to back up the competent forms, is not touched upon in these pages. 
We are made to understand merely that we must “ re-establish the void 
left by the disintegration of family, church, and neighborhood.” 

To the reviewer it seems that Professor Dewey is sometimes too ready 
to take this disintegration as a permanent fait accompli. For him “ church, 
trade-union, business corporation, or family institution” are all in the 
same category; all alike are to be judged by their consequences. How- 
ever, as with democracy, consequences may also be due to misunderstand- 
ing or non-application of the true idea. Hence regarding the above dis- 
integrations, may there not be question of going back a step, and of asking 
whether they should have occurred and can be unmade? Dewey does so 
in regard to community life, to which he calls us back. If so, why not 
also to family and church? 

There is naturally a frequent mention - the pragmatic method of 
dealing with problems. Values are to be measured by consequences; and 
consequences vary with concrete conditions. It is all true enough—as 
far as it goes. But many thinkers hold that this method does not cover 
all cases of human life and need. These will be glad to know that Pro- 
fessor Dewey seems himself to be joining their ranks. For in looking to 
the future he works out “ specifications ” of action or readjustments that 
are unconditionally “indispensable” for reorganizing “the Community 
* + + @8 a democratically effective Public”—known as such even before 
being tried out—and he blames “social doctrinaires” for o- failure 
to have “ prescience of what was to follow in consequence” of the new 
industrial movement. 
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Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum Vol. I, Fase. 
III: Ian.—Mart, 1927. 
Contains a continuation of the article on St. John of the Cross as a 
mystic 


Analecta Ordinis Excalceatorum—Annus I, Vol. I, Fase. 
April—Iun, 1927. | 
A further analysis of the mysticism of St. John. 


Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum Excalceatorum—Anuus II, Vol. II, 
1927. 

The story of St. John continues. There also begins the “ Enucleatio 
Mysticae Theologiae ” of St. Dionysius the Areopagite by Joseph a Spiritu 
Sancto (1609-1674), a critical edition, the work of Father Anastasio a S. — 
Paulo. The work is preceded by a life and study of the writings of Joseph 
a Spiritu Sancto. The texts of eight Questiones are here published. 


Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum Excalceatorum—Annus II, Vol. I, 
Fase. II: Oct.—Dec., 1927. 
A further exposition of the mysticism of St. John. Carries the 
Enucleatio ” from Questio VIII to Questio XXX. 


Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum Excalceatorum—Annus II, Vol. II, 
Fase. III: Ian.—Mart, 1928. 

The supplement Carmelitana contains the “ Enucleatio Mysticae Theo- 
logiae” from Questio XXX to Questio XXXX. The “Pars Secunda” 
begins in this number and contains chapters from the works of St. Denis 
which would serve to clarify his mysticism. : 


The Public and Its Problems. By John Dewey. New York: Henry Holt 
Co., 1927. Pp. vi + 224. 


Professor Dewey is an outstanding liberal of our day. Liberals in 
general frankly acknowledge that their ideals have received a setback in 
recent years. Whether this is true of Professor Dewey, it is impossible 
to say from an inspection of his latest book The Public and Its Problems. 
The latter looks critically into our present conditions of public life, and 
indicates a path for the future; but anything like enthusiasm or strong 
feeling is properly absent from its pages. 

Many will consider the best chapter of the book the one on the “ Eclipse 
of the Public.” It deals with the adverse conditions of present-day public 
life, which have resulted from an extreme individualism parading under 
the name of democracy. As always, Dewey is true to himself in keeping 
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his mind glued to the practical situations of life, after the best manner— 
why conceal it?—of the De regimine principum of Thomas Aquinas. 

There are many stimulating suggestions in the book, as there are in 
all the more popularly written works of Dewey. To the reviewer it seems 
very timely and correct to emphasize that the failures in our public life 
are not due to the necessary implications of democracy, and that our one 
hope lies in a sincere return to the true idea of democracy and its spirit. 
Yet, the understanding of its true meaning is not sufficient; there is 
_ the question of its practical applications. Here Dewey finds the remedy 
in an enlightened rule looking to the needs of the people. The best 
practical solution for Aquinas was elective and limited rule of one man, 
who had at heart only the good of his subjects. This is all the more 
important for us to aim at, since the whole world is today interconnected 
for better or for worse. 

But our problem is not solved by merely re-emphasizing the ideal we 
are to strive after. Thereby we have only answered the question: What 
is our ideal of public life? Another question is, how to realize this ideal. 
“Existing political and legal forms and arrangements are incompetent 
to deal with the situation,” says Dewey. But will new forms automatically 
deal with them in a competent manner? No. Dewey rightly says that 
“the problem is a moral one dependent on intelligence and education.” 
Very true. And the last and biggest question, that of the moral source and 
ideals to back up the competent forms, is not touched upon in these pages. 
We are made to understand merely that we must “re-establish the void 
left by the disintegration of family, church, and neighborhood.” 

To the reviewer it seems that Professor Dewey is sometimes too ready 
to take this disintegration as a permanent fait accompli. For him “ church, 
trade-union, business corporation, or family institution” are all in the 
same category; all alike are to be judged by their consequences. How- 
ever, as with democracy, consequences may also be due to misunderstand- 
ing or non-application of the true idea. Hence regarding the above dis- 
integrations, may there not be question of going back a step, and of asking 
whether they should have occurred and can be unmade? Dewey does so 
in regard to community life, to which he calls us back. If so, why not 
also to family and church? | 

There is naturally a frequent mention of the pragmatic method of 
dealing with problems. Values are to be measured by consequences; and 
consequences vary with concrete conditions. It is all true enough—as 
far as it goes. But many thinkers hold that this method does not cover 
all cases of human life and need. These will be glad to know that Pro- 
fessor Dewey seems himself to be joining their ranks. For in looking to 
the future he works out “ specifications ” of action or readjustments that 
are unconditionally “indispensable” for ee “the Community 

. a8 a democratically effective Public”—known as such even before 
being tried out—and he blames “social doctrinaires” for their failure 
to have “prescience of what was to follow in consequanes ” of the new 
industrial movement. 
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Dewey also insists on considering “the distinction between private and 
public ” as “in no sense equivalent to the distinction between individual 
and social.” One may well doubt whether the equivalence of the two 
sets of terms is really disproved by the fact that “the public . . . cannot 
be identified with the socially useful.” But one need not follow him in- 
such matters to derive much stimulation. from his very readable and 


interesting book. 
ViRGIL, MICHEL, 


Philosophy Today. Collected and Edited by Edward Leroy Schaub. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. x + 609. 


Professor Schaub presents in this collection of essays which originally 
appeared, with one exception, in the Monist, of which he is the distin- 
guished editor, a series of authoritative pictures of philosophical specu- 
lation as it is found today in the principal countries of the world. Anyone 
who read these articles in their original presentation will be thankful 
for the fact that they have been now brought together in a single volume. 

The book contains thirty essays dealing with contemporary philosophy 
in English-speaking, French-speaking and German-speaking countries,. in 
Russia, in the Scandinavian countries, and in South America. The field 
is wide, but the essays illumine almost every part of it. For the general 
reader and the busy professor they will present an outline of the existing 
philosophical situation in a way that will save him many long and arduous 
hours of labor. They should also prove splendid collateral — for 
classes in contemporary philosophy. 

The authors of these essays have been selected because of their intimate 
knowledge of the field about which they write. In most cases the selection 
has been very happy and the results are well worth study. All the 
essays, however, are not of equal worth. If I may single out a few for 
special mention, I would select “Idealism and Evolutionary Naturalism ” 
by Professor Hoernlé, “Current Realism ” by Professor Sellars, “ Philoso- 
phy of Nature ” by Professor Driesch, “ Philosophy of Religion” by Pro- 
fessor Leroux, “ Contemporary Russian Philosophy” by Professor Frank, 
and especially “ Contemporary Metaphysics” by Professor Arthur Liebert. 
This last essay is a brilliant summary of contemporary metaphysical 
trends in Germany, emphasizing in particular the return to Aristotle 
which is becoming so marked a characteristic of the best German and 
English thought. 

Professor Schaub merits well of the philunphical fraternity for editing 
Philosophy Today. It will, as he hopes, increase understanding among 
thinkers, so rudely broken by the Great War, and will do a great deal 
to preserve for us the good fruits of the recent Sixth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy. The editors of the New Scholasticism are grateful 
to Professor Schaub for. his courteous and kindly references to their 
review. 

J. H. R. 
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Primaute du Spirituel. By Jacques Maritain. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
Pp. 314. 


It sometimes happens that the germ of thought contained in even one 
sentence of a large volume is worth far more than the cost of the book. 
This, in my judgment, is the case with the following phrase from the 
present work: “Les grands spasmes du monde moderne sont des souvenirs 
de l’unité perdue”. (p. 123) All the major crises of modern times are 
but the children of the lost unity of the Faith. This is the key note to 

the whole volume, the thesis which, with keen analytical power, extra- 
ordinary vigor and clarity of style, is elaborated throughout the volume. 
M. Maritain correctly delineates contemporary life as subservient to the 
rule of material things. “ The error of the modern world as of the modern 
mind,” he says, “has been to assert the reign of reason over nature while 
refusing to accept the reign of the supernatural over reason. The right 
order of values has thus been entirely subverted”. (p. 8) Spiritual 
standards and spiritual values have largely been eliminated from intel- 
lectual and social life. Until these are restored there can be no hope of 
solving the vexatious problems that confront the world today. 

The rectification of this disorder, in the opinion of Dr. Maritain, the 
restoration of spiritual ideals to their proper place in social and intel- 
lectual life, must come through a return to the spirit of true Catholicity. 
The means to this end are ready to hand. They are the Grace of the 
Sacraments, the intellectual heritage prepared by our Western tradition 
and preserved by the living magisterium of the Church. Though this work 
is addressed primarily to French readers, its appeal is to the universal 
Church, especially to its younger and more intelligent members. One gets 
the impression on reading this volume that here is a Catholic lay leader 
of the caliber of Ozanam—and that is a fact which augurs well for the 
Church in France as well as for the world at large. 

CHARLES C. MILTNER. - 


A. Letter to a Friend. Anonymous. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1928. Pp. 115. | 


The autobiographical story of a college student who experienced a series 
of extraordinary religious states and arrived at certain conclusions through 
a@ process which he believes to have been mystical. The physical back- 
ground of these mental and emotional states would suggest that a patho- 
logical condition was, in the main, responsible for the writer’s condition. 
Whatever may be the explanation of this man’s strange history, and 
_whatever qualifications we may feel necessary to make regarding his 
account of it, the book itself can be regarded as another contribution to 
the rapidly increasing library of “ personal religious experiences.” 
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